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ONE OF THE MOST TRUSTED 
PASSENGER CAR MANUFACTURERS 




Toyota is renowned for delivering cars and trucks that boast superior 
quality, safety and affordability— while also being very fun to drive. 




“Toyota has a stellar 
record of offering our 
customers cars and 
trucks that deliver 
exceptional and long- 
lasting value. A great 
example is the all-new 
2015 Toyota Camry. 
NorthAmerica’s 
number-one selling 
car just got even 
better, taking a bold 
step forward with a 
striking new look and 
an equally enjoyable 
driving experience. ” 

- SEIJI ICHII, 
PRESIDENT AND CEO, 
TOYOTA CANADA INC. 



Toyota is proud to have been named a Reader’s Digest 
Most Trusted Brand™ for seven consecutive years in 
the Passenger car category. 

It’s a status that has now become even stronger thanks 
to the bold new 2015 Toyota Camry and Camry Hybrid. 
Engineers and designers rebuilt and reimagined the 
bold new Camry from the ground up with an emphasis 
on striking design and superior handling, all the while 
maintaining Toyota’s legendary quality, dependability 
and durability. As a result the exterior is more attractive 
than ever, with more contoured lines, sculpted head- 
lamps and a bolder stance. Visual appeal is particularly 
pronounced for the all-new XSE model, through its 
aggressive new front grille. The interior of all Camry 
models features soft-touch materials, detailed stitch- 





ing and a redesigned and highly functional centre 
console. Topping it off, there’s a quieter cabin, more 
responsive steering, available wireless charging, and 
advanced safety technologies with a choice of three 
powertrains — 4-cylinder, V6 and hybrid (featuring 
Toyota’s proven Hybrid Synergy Drive®) to give drivers 
the performance and efficiency they desire. 

Trusted Brand is a registered trademark ol Reader's Digest Association Canada ULC. TOYOTA 
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For the 5th year in a row, Toyota has been named the Most Trusted 
Hybrid Car Manufacturer. The bold new Toyota Camry Hybrid has 
had a lot to do with that. It has the power of a VG engine with the 
range and efficiency of a 4-cylinder. And with push button start, 



touchscreen display audio, Bluetooth capability and a power 



adjustable driver’s seat, the road to adventure has never be 



this rewarding. For details, visit Toyota. ca 






Editor’s Letter 



Science, Food and Us 

\ WHEN I BIT INTO my first corn on the cob of the summer, I was 
amazed at how delicious the vegetable tasted, even without salt 
and butter. My host pointed out that he had bought the ears that 
morning, straight from the producers. That explained the taste. I won- 
dered, however, if by virtue of being fresh and local, the corn was health- 
ier than other options. A drive along nearby fields — tagged with panels 
reading "Pioneer P9855HR” or "Dekalb DKC34-46" — told me that most 
farmers were using hybrid seeds designed to resist drought, grow faster 
and require less fertilizer. 

As consumers, we don’t have a clue whether we’re eating a Dekalb cob 
or a Pioneer one. There are no requirements to identify genetically modified 
organisms sold in Canadian stores. We also don’t quite know if we should 
be wary of these products for health reasons or if we need them to nourish 
an ever-growing human race. 

I am part of a TV- watching generation who saw 
young Nigerians die of starvation in their mothers’ 
arms. But I’m also part of one who witnessed the 
tragic effects of thalidomide on children born 
to women who had taken the anti-nausea drug 
while pregnant. I don't assume an item is safe 
just because it is sold legally in Canada. 

So should we fear genetically modified 
foods? Or is laboratory wheat the solution 
to feeding the world? To learn more 
about this debate, read "Our Future 
With GMOs” on page 56, and decide 
for yourself what should be labelled. IQ 
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Contributors 




CAMILLA GIBB 

(Writer, “Coming to 
Terms,’’ page 84) 

Home base: 
Toronto. Previously 

published in The Globe and Mail 
and the Guardian. Forgiveness 
chooses us when we’re ready. It 
doesn't require a conversation with 
the transgressor — the process is 
internal, personal. Some things are 
unforgivable, but that doesn't mean 
we can’t try to make sense of them. 
We need to go through that reflection, 
or we'd lose faith in humanity. 



MIKO MACIASZEK 

(Illustrator, "The 
Power of Remem- 
brance," page 92) 

Home base: 

Toronto. Previously published in 

The Globe and Mail and The New 
York Times. I had no idea that lohn 
McCrae lived an hour away from me 
and that he was roughly my age when 
he went to war. Those details ampli- 
fied the power of his poem. In this 
illustration, I wanted to capture life 
emerging from the mud and set it 
against the vibrancy of the sun. 





MICHAEL GEORGE 
HADDAD 

(Illustrator, "Cash for 
Life,” page 30) 



Home base: Ottawa. 
Previously published in Monocle 
and WIRED. This piece left me 
with the realization that I will most 
likely have to work longer than I 
expected before I’m able to retire. 
One tip I want to apply to my 
own life is the idea that you need 
to recalibrate as you go. Things 
change, and so will your money- 
saving strategies. 



LISA COXON 

(Writer, “Tech Tune- 
Up," page 34) 

Home base: 

Toronto. Previously 
published in the Ryerson Review 
of Journalism and Toronto Standard. 
My worst tech habit is checking 
my phone as soon as I’m awake. I 
won’t get up and go to the gym that 
early, but I will read my texts. I was 
surprised to learn that optomet- 
rists recommend blinking as a way 
to curb computer-related vision 
problems. So simple! 
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WARM REGARDS 

I recently read “Seasons in the 
Sun” (July 2015), about summer- 
camp memories. It took me back! 

I arrived in Canada in June 1962 
from the Netherlands. My brother 
set me up with a job at Camp 
_ _ Pinecrest in Muskoka, Ont., where 

he was the assistant director. It 
was an enormous culture shock 
to arrive in the wilds of northern 
Ontario, and my high-school 
“ English was barely passable. 

Luckily, my roommate was kind 
enough to take me under her 
wing. Another staff member 
invited me canoeing and helped me with my English. 

That friendship became a summer romance that lasted— 
we just celebrated our 50th wedding anniversary. Thanks 
for bringing back such happy thoughts. 

GERA LeBLANC, Summerstown, Ont. 



h 



A CALL TO ACTION 

I have been an avid consumer of 
Reader's Digest for about 50 years, 
but I have never written a letter to 
the editor. I felt truly shocked and 



appalled after reading “Race Under 
Fire” (September 2015). I was so 
angered by the racial prejudice 
faced by Desmond Cole, a black 
man living in Canada, the country 
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of his birth. Cole's treatment by the 
police was degrading, demoralizing 
and disgusting, and it has to stop! 

LENORE EIDSE, Winnipeg 

HOME-SCHOOLING 

I just wanted to tell you how much I 
like reading your magazine. It’s a good 
language lesson for me. It helps me 
practise my English as I read very 
interesting stories. I look forward to 
the next issue! 

GRAZIANA SCHIESSL, Innsbruck, Austria 

AN EXCEPTIONAL STORY 

Reading the story "Guiding the 
Gifted" (August 2015) brought up 
a lot of unhappy memories for me. 

I was a gifted child who went to 
school during the 1960s and ’70s. 
The best that teachers could do with 
children like me back then was to 
urge our parents to let us skip a 
grade or two (mine never gave me 
that opportunity). My teachers also 
didn’t know how to deal with me, so 
they assigned make-work projects, 
including tutoring and correcting 



other students’ work. That didn't 
make me very popular, and I was 
severely bullied. From time to time 
I wonder what my life would have 
been like had I been able to skip a 
grade or two, or had I been given 
access to gifted programs such as 
those available in schools today. 

CONSTANCE KNOX, B urnaby, B.C. 

LOVE FOR THE AGES 

After seeing the letter from Vera Cox 
in your September 2015 issue, I was 
inspired to write my own. I wanted 
to express how much I have enjoyed 
this magazine over many, many 
years. I began reading it in the 1960s 
when I moved with my husband and 
two sons to Edmonton from Scotiand. 
I love Reader's Digest more than ever 
now, even though it has lost weight. 

I like the Editor’s Letter, as well as 
the readers’ letters, the jokes and 
many of the longer reads, too. 

MURIEL MCPHERSON, Victoria IQ 



Published letters are edited for length 
and clarity. 



We want to hear from you! Have something to say about an article you read in Reader’s Digest ? Send your 
letters to letters@rd.ca. Please include your full name and address. 

Contribute Send us your funny jokes and anecdotes, and if we publish one in a print edition of Reader's 
Digest, we’ll send you a free one-year subscription. To submit, visit rd.ca/joke. 

Original contributions (text and photos) become the property of The Reader’s Digest Magazines Canada 
Limited, and its affiliates, upon publication. Submissions may be edited for length and clarity, and may be 
reproduced in all print and electronic media. Receipt of your submission cannot be acknowledged. 
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FINISH THIS SENTENCE 




I will never get 
too old to... 




...do 

yoga. 

Love, love, love it. 

SHERRY CROSS, 
SURREY, B.C. 



...dance in 
the rain! 

PENNY PERRY, VERNON, B.C. 



...share a good laugh. The best way 

to stay young is to have a giggle now and then. 

MARGARET STRAY, LONDON, ONT. 



...try new things . I immigrated 

from the United Kingdom late in life and found 
a new home, new friends and new hobbies. 

MANDY EVE BARNETT, SHERWOOD PARK, ALTA. 



...enjoy 

cartoons. 

STACEY NOSEWORTHY, 
GANDER, N.L. 



...feel a 
sense of 
wonder 

about the 
world around me. 

JENNY GREMM, 
PRINCE GEORGE, B.C. 



W“ Visit the Reader's Digest Canada Facebook page for your chance to finish the next sentence. 
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the lost walker 

a sign your aging parent needs help 

♦ Home, 
TOsteaa i 
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You can’t always be there. But we can. 

With Home Instead Senior Care, caring for an aging 
loved one doesn’t have to be a struggle. It’s why we 
offer everything from individualised help around the 
house to advanced Alzheimer’s care — to keep them 
safe and sound at home, instead of anywhere else. 

Take the first step. 
Call us at 888.890.8724 or 
visit Homelnstead.ca/readersdigest. 



Each Home Instead Senior Care franchise office is independently owned and operated. 

© 2015 Home Instead, Inc. 
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With hugs and homemade blankets, 
Angel Magnussen gives sick kids hope 

Swaddled in Love 

BY VIVIAN SMITH 

PHOTOGRAPHY BY ERICA WATSON 



ANGEL MAGNUSSEN is clearly 
in pain. A year and a half ago, the 
19-year-old had an operation to 
realign her jaw, followed by four 
surgeries to treat a stubborn infec- 
tion in the bone. But sitting in her 
cramped purple-and-white studio 
in Port Alberni, B.C., surrounded 
by stacks of sewing supplies, she’s 
keen to work. 

Attached to an intravenous feed- 
ing line while her jaw heals, Mag- 
nussen runs fabric through a sewing 
machine to stitch and trim the edges 
of what will become a Hugginz by 
Angel blanket. Each quilted cover 
is destined for a child who is criti- 
cally ill or has experienced trauma, 



designed with the recipient's favour- 
ite things in mind. With the help of 
volunteers, the young woman can 
now complete up to a dozen blan- 
kets a week — each with a protective 
angel sewn in the middle. 

The cotton-and-flannel throws 
are then shipped to children across 
Canada or in countries such as the 
United States, the Philippines and 
Argentina. Before a blanket is pack- 
aged, Magnussen pauses to give it a 
long hug and think of the recipient. 
Today she’s snuggling one for 
Emma, 5, in Whitehorse, who faces 
open-heart surgery. Emma’s pink- 
and-purple present features charac- 
ters from the movie Frozen. 
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In addition to making 
blankets, Angel Magnussen 
has raised $330, 000 for 
Variety -The Children's 
Charity, which supports 
kids with special needs. 



READER’S DIGEST 



Since embarking on her mission 
in 2013, Magnussen has made well 
over 500 blankets. Born with autism 
and Down's syndrome and dealing 
with health challenges that include 
diabetes and osteomyelitis, she is an 
empathetic seamstress. "Sick kids 
need help” is her mantra. Magnus- 
sen began sewing at age eight, with 
the goal of making herself a dress 
for school. At 16, she started on py- 
jamas for kids in the local hospital, 
then switched to blankets. 

Magnussen downs a diluted vir- 
gin Caesar and sings along to Tay- 
lor Swift as she waits for a care aide 
to pin the next piece for sewing. 
The teen brings me small pillow- 
cases to work on: each blanket 
goes out with a pillow. ("Slacker" 
is what she calls people she thinks 
aren’t working up to speed, says 
her mother, Cheryl, with a smile.) 

I cut batting and fill a dozen cases, 
earning "knuckles," Magnussen’s 
gentle version of a high-five. 

Grateful parents say her blankets 
do more than warm and delight. 
They become talismans of comfort, 
hope and healing, a powerful gift 
from a young woman who under- 
stands their children’s fear and pain. 
In 2014, Magnussen made one for 
Samantha Donovan, a horse lover 
from Kamloops, B.C., with leuke- 
mia. After being in remission for two 
months, the five-year-old relapsed. 
Magnussen sent her a second cover, 



this time adding Supergirl motifs. 

For Sam, both mean strength, says 
her mom, Allison. 

The blankets also help parents 
grieve. “When I need to cry, I pull it 
out. The blanket still smells like him," 
says Krystal Shipley of South Surrey, 
B.C. Her son Ayzac died of mitochon- 
drial disease at age four in October 
2014. The family called him their 
"little mito monster,” so Magnussen 
sewed a small green beast on one 
side — Mike, from the movie Monsters, 
Inc. On the reverse are stars, the 
moon and clouds. Ayzac passed away 
swaddled in his beloved cover. "I will 
have it until I die,” says Shipley. 

Cheryl and her husband adopted 
Magnussen as a newborn. Today, 
Cheryl, 55, focuses on their daugh- 
ter’s care and running her non-profit 
foundation. Currently, individual, 
community and corporate sponsors 
help underwrite the cost of the blan- 
kets. The next steps, says Cheryl, are 
to make Hugginz a registered charity 
and to build a bigger studio, where, 
as Magnussen says, “everybody 
comes here, every day,” to help. 

Finished blankets hang on a rack, 
ready to go. "Good,” says Magnus- 
sen, touching each one. Maelee will 
get her Minnie Mouse print, Nicho- 
las his Superman, and Madelynn 
can expect Wonder Woman, as 
promised. She sits back down to 
position the next piece. As she 
sings, her machine hums. IQ 
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SUSAN CAMILLERI KONAR 




Life’s Like That 




“Separation anxiety." 



FOOD SECURITY 

I use Tupperware to store my garbage 
in the fridge for a few weeks before 
throwing it away. # oclarkekant 

The other night, there was this huge 
explosion because I tried to com- 
bine pasta with antipasta. 

Comedian KRISTEN SCHAAL 

I just got a fruit juicer because they 
say juicing adds years to your life. 
What they don't tell you is that the 
years you add juicing, you lose 
cleaning your juicer. 

Comedian KYLE DUNNIGAN, in the New York Post 

PERSONAL GROWTH 

I went to my preschool’s 30th 
reunion. I didn't want to go because 
I've put on, like, 100 pounds. 

Comedian WENDY LIEBMAN 



A UNIVERSAL TRUTH 

The shortest distance measurable 
by science is between "ice-cold" 
and "scalding hot” on your parents' 
guest-bathroom shower. 

* i&KEN JENNINGS 

I COULDN’T UNDERSTAND why my 

son was so outraged by his friend 
drinking out of our hose. “What’s 
the big deal?” I asked. 

"Mom,” he said, "he puts his 
mouth on it! It’s disgusting!” 

"But why do you care so much?" 
"Because I drink out of that hose!” 

JUDY KEITH, via Internet 



Do you care strongly about good 
humour? Prove it and send us an original 
joke! It could be featured in our next 
issue. See page 11 or visit rd.ca/joke for 
more details. 
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THE RD INTERVIEW 






Twitter’s Kirstine Stewart on work-life balance, being 
mistaken for a tween idol and her new book, Our Turn 




In the Lead 

BY COURTNEY SHEA 

ILLUSTRATION BY AIMEE VAN DRIMMELEN 



Our Turn can be described as a career 
guide/memoir/feminist manifesto. 
What inspired you to write it? 

There are great books out there about 
leadership and making your way, 
but they come from a perspective I 
couldn’t relate to. My story is different. 
1 started at the bottom, and I didn’ 
have friends in high places. I’ve 
had all sorts of bosses — some 
good, some horrible. I’ve learned 
what motivates me and, 
through that, how to 
motivate a team. 



You mentioned other 
books. As the vice-presi- 
dent of media for Twitter, 
you're a powerful woman 
in tech. Do you feel pre- 
pared to be described as 
Canada's answer to 
Sheryl Sandberg? 
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Ha! I liked Sandberg’s book a lot, but 
I also understand that it can be hard 
to “lean in." In terms of the compari- 
son, I don’t think leadership is as de- 
fined by gender anymore. It's great if 
there are better opportunities for fe- 
male leaders, but I think women get 
tired of being put in boxes, even if it’s 
the supportive "go girl” box. 

Why is the professional landscape 
ripe for female leaders? 

Companies holding on to the patri- 
archal style of leadership that is 
about one person ruling from on 
high aren’t surviving. Now we live in 
a world with people who listen and 
collaborate, who are empathetic and 
reflexive. Those attributes are ones 
women have had for a long time 
that were undervalued. 

In the book, you compare striving for 
work-life balance to trying to find 
a unicorn. Does this mean women 
can’t have it all? 

I think we can have it all, but the “it" 
is different for every person. Being a 
CEO isn’t everyone’s ultimate goal. 

What's your problem with the five- 
year-plan model? 

When I was younger, I knew what 
my life was going to look like. What I 
quickly found out was that a plan can 
narrow your opportunities. As my 
daughter heads into university, my 
advice is to take the broadest courses 



possible. Who knows what kind of 
careers are going to be available 
when she's finished? If I had said, 

"I really want to be vice-president of 
x by the time I’m 32," I don’t think I 
ever would have gotten there. 

Is it true that Twitter employees have 
unlimited vacation? 

It is. Tech companies like to shake 
things up, and vacation is another 
tradition of office life that’s being re- 
formed. The statistics show that no- 
body takes more vacation than they 
would at any other company, but I 
think people appreciate the freedom. 

Your name is very similar to that 
o/Twilight actor Kristen Stewart. 

Is that ever weird? 

There have been times when people 
were expecting Kristen — particularly 
when it’s Toronto International Film 
Festival time. I think she’s symbolic of 
this next generation: they do what 
they want to do, and you have to 
respect that. I see the kind of [things 
people tweet at her] — she's such a 
bad actress, she’s always frowning — 
and she doesn't care. There’s some- 
thing liberating about her attitude. 

All in all, not a bad person to be 
confused with. 

Not at all! I mean, I could be her 
mother, but I’m honoured. CJ 

Our Turn is available Oct. 20. 
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Confessions of a 
flea-bitten feminist 

Reality Bites 

BY JUDY MILLAR 

ILLUSTRATION BY KATIE CAREY 

ONE INAUSPICIOUS DAY last 
June, I awoke to an intensely itchy 
inner calf. Closer examination re- 
vealed a cluster of three small red 
bites, each with a red halo. A quick 
check-in with Dr. Google deter- 
mined that the "three-bite cluster” 
was breakfast, lunch and dinner — 
for a flea. 

Thread-level scrutiny of our bed- 
sheets turned up feisty specks that 
made Olympic high jumpers look 
downright lead-footed. Eventually 
I captured one of the wee hurdlers 
in a bowl and trapped it under a 
film of plastic wrap until the exter- 
minator could swing by to make 
his identification. 

"Cat flea,” confirmed "Dan the Pest 
Man,” with a seen-it-all shrug upon 
his arrival. Our Shih Tzu-poodle, 
Biker, slunk off into a corner. Carrier 
guilt? More likely he was suffering 
the indignity of having attracted 




Ctenocephalides felis (the cat flea) 
rather than its doggy cousin. Appar- 
ently, his monthly flea-prevention 
pill hadn't deterred “itchhikers” 
from leaping aboard when he had 
nosed around our compost pile and 
later curled up on our bed. 

Within 48 hours, I was sporting 
20 bites and a very bad attitude. 

My husband was about to embark 
on a kayaking expedition to clean 
up Japanese-tsunami debris on 
beaches in Quatsino Sound, B.C. 
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Having to face down a flea infesta- 
tion solo while Kayak Guy was off 
playing hero had begun to rankle. 

Up until this point, I'd lived my life 
as what you might call a fair-weather 
feminist — all in when it came to 
equal rights and opportunities, yet 
firm in my belief that the Y chromo- 
some carries unique abilities (and 
obligations) in realms such as auto 
repair, yard care and insect removal. 

“I’ve shampooed the carpets. Just 
keep on vacuuming and sprinkling!” 
said Kayak Guy cheerfully as he set 
off on his big adventure. "And don't 
forget, Dan said powdered borax 
dehydrates fleas and shreds their in- 
nards. We might be able to lick this 
mild infestation!" 

I was about to argue that the words 
mild and infestation do not go hand 
in hand. Also, it would be "me,” not 
"we,” doing the rest of the delousing. 
But Kayak Guy was out the door, and 
there was no one to argue with apart 
from the dog. And Ctenocephalides 
felis — or Felix, as I nicknamed the 
dot that was hopping and bopping 
its head against a saran-wrap roof. 

It occurred to me that naming 
one's flea wasn't a particularly 
macho approach to insect removal. 

It was time, so to speak, to man up 
in this war of me versus the flea. 

My weapon of choice: 20 Mule 
Team Borax (All Natural Since 
1891!). What match was a teeny 
bloodsucker for 20 formidable 



beasts of burden? Mess with the 
whip-wielding, ginger-haired cow- 
girl on the box, and the mini-mules 
circling in the badlands behind her 
boots would have something to say 
about it. The Borax Girl didn’t look 
a day over eight, but she had that 
can-do suffragette spark in her eye. 

Day after day, Borax Girl and I 
mulishly pursued our mission. We 
vacuumed the carpets and sprinkled 
with product, stripped and laun- 
dered the bedding, combed the yard 
and doused the critters in the com- 
post. The bites subsided. Borax Girl 
and I smiled. Together, we were 
winning the battle and the war. 

We were women — hear us roar! 

I visited Felix's bowl for a triumph- 
ant gloat, but alas, the flea had fled! 

A section of plastic wrap had come 
loose, and a well-aimed hop had 
carried Ctenocephalides felis to 
parts unknown. 

"Why on Earth would you keep 
a flea?" asked a friend the next day. 

I wasn't sure. To watch him endure 
saran-ceiling concussions for the 
misery he'd inflicted? To take him 
out with a 20-mule victory kick when 
all was said and done? 

My reasons hardly mattered now 
that Felix was loose and keen to cop- 
ulate in my carpet. I started to search 
for Dan’s business card, then stopped 
to look at Borax Girl. She cracked the 
whip. I grabbed the vacuum, gritted 
my teeth and began again. IQ 
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to Ponder 



BY CHRISTINA PALASSIO 



If it wasn't for my age — I'm 84 — I’d 
bloody well put my hat in the ring 
in the next couple of weeks. I'd 
run myself... I’m tempted 
to do that. 

Former Conservative 
cabinet minister JOHN CROSBIE, reacting to 
the Conservatives’ rejection of his son as a candidate in 
the federal election, on CBC Radio’s As It Happens 

Predators and bullies who act con- 
trary to the betterment and well- 
being of any in our ranks are useful 
neither in operations nor in garrison 
and are not welcome. 




Lieutenant General 
JONATHAN VANCE, Chief of the Defence 
Staff, on fighting harassment and sexual assault 
in the Canadian Armed Forces, in The Huffington Post 



It’s an odd situation to find oneself 
in where suddenly you’re going 
through text messages and emails 
that friends have sent you, and they 
have no idea that what they were 
emailing you or texting you was 
going to be grist for the mill. 

Writer ERIC SIBLIN on 

where he gets his inspiration, on CBC.ca 



It is as though Canada had decided, 
like some mindless national cur- 
mudgeon, to be a permanent outlier 
on issues of minority rights and 
women’s rights. 

Activist and author 
STEPHEN LEWIS, in 

the Toronto Star 





We’re getting a lot of 
sounds, nothing like 
discernible English at 
this point. I’m mocking 
her a lot. 

Actor RYAN REYNOLDS on how he’s relating 
to his new daughter, on Live With Kelly and Michael 



PHOTOS: (CROSBIE) © MEMORIAL UNIVERSITY: (LEWIS) © UQAM/DENIS BERNIER; (REYNOLDS) 20TH CENTURY FOX/DEADDROP. 
QUOTES: (CROSBIE) JULY 1, 2015; (VANCE) JULY 23, 2015; (SIBLIN) JUNE 22, 2015; (LEWIS) NOV. 23, 2014; (REYNOLDS) JULY 7, 2015. 



PHOTO: (JEPSEN) © 2015 ABC/FRED LEE. QUOTES: (JEPSEN) JUNE 21, 2015; (FIELDER) JULY 11, 2014; (KITZ) THE ART GALLERY 
OF ONTARIO (AUG. 18, 2014); (WAHL) JULY 14, 2015; (McLEOD) MAY 29, 2015; (LEPAGE) THE CANADIAN PRESS (JULY 13, 2015). 



The [barista was] kind of 
eyeing me, and when she 
asked me what my name 
was, to write it on the cup, 
I immediately spat out, 
“Erika!” She wrote “Carly” 
on it anyway. 

Singer CARLY RAE JEPSEN on the moment she realized 
she was famous, in the Toronto Star 




One day I hope to have the confi- 
dence it takes to give my opinion 
of the movie first, after leaving 
the theatre. 

Comedian NATHAN FIELDER, 

on Twitter 

Perhaps the greatest thing about 
having an artist as a father is that 
we have this record of them. You can 
look through the body of his work 
and see [my mother] at every stage. 

ANN KITZ, daughter 
of painter Alex Colville 

I've always photographed people 
wearing my clothes. I’ve done it four 
times over the past eight or nine 
years... [it’s] like taking a prettier 
photo of myself. 

Portrait photographer 

CHRISTOPHER WAHL, in Vice 



I had many conversations with my 
family over the years, but the ques- 
tion for me was always, "Is coming 
out publicly going to actually make 
a difference, or is it just going to be 
a publicity stunt?" If I was going to 
come out publicly, then I wanted to 
actually make an impact and help 
make it easier for other people. 

ERIN McLEOD, goalkeeper for 
the Canadian Women's National Soccer 
Team, in The Globe and Mail 

People forget that the whole separ- 
atist movement in Quebec was 
not a French- English thing when it 
started. It became that at one point, 
but at the start it was a working-class 
struggle, and it just happened that 
the poor class spoke mainly French 
and the upper class spoke English. 

Theatre and film director 

ROBERT LEPAGE KS 
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Peanut butter and jelly 
Summer and baseball 
Batman and Robin 
Canada Day and fireworks 

Reader’s Digest 
and Sweepstakes 

Things that are always 
better together. 



Header’s 

digest 



To find out more, please visit us at 
readersdigest.ca/sweeps 
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The most effective ways to blow off steam 

Under Pressure 

BY KATIE UNDERWOOD 

ILLUSTRATIONS BY SAMANTHA LUCY 
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Every Set of 

Lost Keys 
Has a Story 





“I want to thank 
the person who 
found my keys 
and called the 
number on 
the back of my 
War Amps key tag. 
The War Amps 
returned them 
to me by courier, 
free of charge, 
and saved 
me hundreds 
of dollars in 
replacement 
costs!” - Alex 



lin's running leg was 
funded by your support of 
the Key Tag Service. 



Every year, The War Amps 
Key Tag Service returns approximately 
13,000 sets of lost keys. 




The War Amps 

1 800 250-3030 



READER'S DIGEST 

THAT THE TERM "catharsis" 
dates back to ancient Greece sug- 
gests humans have been trying to 
manage their frustrations for a very 
long time. (Aristotle originally 
coined the term in his work Poetics 
to describe an emotional release, or 
"purification," felt by audience 
members watching tragic plays.) 

Still, the Greeks have nothing on 
the modern-day Canadian: as much 
as a quarter of our workforce reports 
feeling high levels of stress on the 
job — and that says nothing of traffic 
jams, online comment sections and 
the umpteen other modern annoy- 
ances we encounter on a daily basis. 
It’s not surprising we occasionally 
have the need to let it all out. 

We may feel a sense of satisfaction 
after unloading our issues on friends, 
but studies have shown this strategy 
is ineffective over time. Happily, you 
can rid yourself of rage in many cre- 
ative ways without blowing a gasket. 



II IIU waramps.ca 

Charitable Registration No.: 13196 9628 RR0001 




Vent on paper, not in pixels 

The Internet provides anonymity and 
unlimited word count, two qualities 
that, especially when combined, can 
facilitate rants. But a 2007 metastudy 
out of the University of Arkansas 
underscored that, while such outlets 
may seem like healthy anger manage- 
ment, “psychological research has 
shown virtually no support for the 
beneficial effects of venting.” 

In fact, while gratifying in the short 
term, sounding off online might ac- 
tually aggravate us more. After re- 
viewing decades of evidence, the 
authors of the 2007 paper concluded 
that unleashing anger in quick-fix 
bursts “just teaches people how to 
behave more aggressively.” A 2013 
study in the journal Cyberpsychology, 
Behavior and Social Networking re- 
vealed that users of “rant sites" (ex- 
actly what they sound like) are both 
more likely to have a history of strug- 
gling with anger issues and also deal 
with their rage in inappropriate ways 
(like physical altercations). 

A more measured off-line ap- 
proach, on the other hand, may calm 
us down. Research published in the 
Journal of Behavioral Medicine in 
2008 showed that personal expres- 
sion through writing letters has been 
associated with increased pain con- 
trol and fewer depressive symptoms 
in chronic pain sufferers. Researchers 
believe the emotional disclosure in 
this act allows for more "meaning 



making,” or reasoned insight into the 
conditions that caused anger in the 
first place. Even if you don’t suffer 
from pain conditions, putting pen to 
paper when you're feeling irked offers 
an alternative to the Internet’s cycle 
of vent-frustration-vent-frustration. 

Run away from your 
problems— literally 

Physicians have rightly endorsed 
exercise as a useful tool for fighting 
depression. But is the practice as 
effective when it comes to tempering 
frustration? Yes. In 2010, researchers 
at the University of Georgia studied 
15 undergraduate men who were 
identified as having particularly short 
fuses, showing them anger- inducing 
images (like war scenes) on two sep- 
arate days. After viewing the pictures, 
the group was instructed to ride a sta- 
tionary bike for about 30 minutes in 
one session; during the other, it was 
told to sit in silence. When they exer- 
cised after the slide show, the men 
experienced less arousal in their 
brains' anger centres than when they 
simply sat in silence. 

Stress physiologist Nathaniel 
Thom, the study's lead researcher, 
notes that cardio’s calming effects 
aren’t exclusive to angry young 
men — or those with psychological 
or behavioural issues. "Exercise 
helps mood in ‘normal’ people, too,” 
he says. Thom recommends aerobic 
exercise at a moderate to vigorous 
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intensity (think jogging) but cau- 
tions that not all physical expres- 
sions of anger are created equal. 
"Smashing things isn't really exer- 
cise,” he says of our occasional 
desire to break stuff when peeved. 

"If you punch a hole in your front 
door, that’s not exactly constructive." 

Go to your happy place 

It can be hard to avoid outbursts in 
the heat of a frustrating moment, but 
a psychological technique called self- 
distancing may help cool you down. 
In a 2012 study conducted at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 94 college stu- 
dents were asked to solve challenging 
anagrams while listening to classical 
music. During the task, researchers 
were vocally critical of participants’ 
abilities to follow directions. Those 
who were instructed to adopt a self- 
distancing approach — what study 
lead Dominilc Mischkowski describes 
as a "fly on the wall” perspective — 
displayed less aggression toward their 
critics than peers advised to "self- 
immerse,” or reflect on their feelings. 

“In many situations, if somebody 
pisses you off, you can’t just tune 
out," Mischkowski says. "Self- 
distancing is a way to step back 
without losing touch with the situa- 
tion. You don’t get a physical dis- 
tance, but you get mental distance.” 

If you do need some physical 
space, though, consider a brisk walk. 
After all, the science backs it up. ID 
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The best time to take action against 
Alzheimer’s disease is before symptoms 
start. Outsmarting Alzheimer's provides 
easy, low-cost and fun brain-boosting 
activities that can help sharpen your 
mental edge, including: 

✓ A personalized 3-week 
action plan 

✓ 40+ delicious recipes that 
support brain health 

✓ 30 interactive games, and 
much more! 

Take the steps to help improve 
brain health NOW! 

Don’t miss out on this 
ALL-NEW, must-have book! 
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It’s never too late to plan your finances 

Cash for Life 



BY DAVID ASTON, JULIE CAZZIN AND ROMANA KING 

FROM MONEYSENSE 

ILLUSTRATIONS BY MICHAEL GEORGE HADDAD 



WHILE FINANCIAL planners 
advise clients to make sure they 
start thinking about their futures 
as early as possible, it’s equally 
important to be savvy about your 
savings later in life. Here, some tips 
on managing money in middle age 
and beyond. 



In your 50s 

You're likely working 
to bring your finan- 
cial objectives within 
reach. Do some 
rough calculations to estimate what 
you'll need to retire at age 65. Figure 
out how much you plan to spend 
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each year after you retire, then sub- 
tract any government pensions 
(which might amount to $32,000 a 
year combined for a couple where 
both parties had long careers at 
average-paying jobs— that is, ones 
with a salary of approximately 
$50,000 each), as well as company 
pension payouts. The amount left 
over is what you’ll need to draw 
from your nest egg each year. 

Once you map out your goals, you 
can begin to ramp up your saving. 
First, though, pay off your mortgage 
and other debts. Many Canadians 
manage that by their mid-50s, but if 
you’re among the growing group 
who needs more time, do it as 
quickly as you can. If you and your 
spouse make average salaries or bet- 
ter and can set aside 25 to 40 per 
cent of your gross income for 10 
years, that should provide enough 
for a typical middle-class retirement. 



o 



Retiring comfortably 
can cost less than many 
people think. 



This decade marks the peak of 
most people's earning abilities — that 
is, unless you're suddenly down- 
sized. If you sense that your job is in 
jeopardy, adjust your lifestyle imme- 
diately. "Even with severance and 



employment insurance payments, 
a job loss can mean months in lost 
earnings,” says Annie Kvick, a certi- 
fied financial planner in North Van- 
couver. "I have a client who knows 
she may be laid off in nine months, 
and she’s preparing now." If you do 
get laid off, Kvick notes that you can 
often arrange to have a severance 
package paid out over two years to 
minimize the impact come tax time. 




In your 60s 

If you happen to 
have $500,000 or 
more saved up at 
this stage, you may 
want to retire early 
or change jobs and do something 
you love for less pay. If your fi- 
nances are tight, you may have to 
work longer than anticipated or 
scale back on your projected life- 
style. Delaying retirement for two 
or three years can also have an 
outsized impact: you can draw 
down more each year from your 
nest egg if it doesn't have to last 
quite as long, and government pen- 
sions pay more per annum if you 
start them later on. 

Now is also when you should 
begin to adjust your investments for 
retirement. Protect yourself from 
downturns in the market by structur- 
ing your portfolio in such a way that 
you can wait out dips. When you 
retire, you may want to make sure 
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you can generate five to 10 years’ 
worth of cash flow to cover your ba- 
sic needs without being forced to sell 
your stocks or long-term bonds at 
inopportune times. 

Retiring comfortably costs less 
than many people think. Still, even 
the best plans can be upended. 
"Boomerang kids are a reality these 
days, and for most of them, it’s natu- 
ral to take advantage of Mom and 
Dad's goodwill,” says Rona Biren- 
baum, a certified financial planner 
in Toronto. She encourages parents 
to set clear boundaries and manage 
expectations accordingly. "Limit 
how much time you will allow them 
to stay, or they may never leave." 

In many cases, six months to a year 
should be long enough for your 
child to recover from financial set- 
backs. In the meantime, make sure 
everyone is contributing to the 
household by making meals, shar- 
ing grocery bills and chipping in for 
gas for the car. 

In your 70s 

As you simplify 
your lifestyle and 
plan your legacy, 
you will need to 
keep recalibrating 
your finances. There may come a 
time when you're unable to do as 
much, physically, as you can now. 



One option is to renovate your home 
to improve accessibility — adding a 
walk-in bathtub or shower, for in- 
stance. Many seniors also choose to 
sell the multi-storey family home and 
buy a smaller bungalow or condo. 

© 

Consider giving away 
some money instead of 
leaving it all to your estate. 



If you’re concerned about outliv- 
ing your nest egg, your early 70s 
can be an opportune time to put 
some money into annuities. While 
low interest rates mean annuities 
offer low payouts, this option does 
provide guaranteed income for life. 
Still, it’s not for everyone, particu- 
larly those with poor health or 
reduced life expectancy. 

You’ll also want to think about 
your legacy. If your finances are 
ample, consider giving away some 
money now — to family or to char- 
ity — instead of leaving everything 
to your estate. For example, a con- 
tribution of even a few thousand 
dollars a year to a grandchild's 
Registered Education Savings Plan 
(RESP) can make a huge difference 
to his or her future success — and 
you’ll be remembered for it. EJ 
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Apply from Canada 
before you go. 

Whether it's transferring money, 
withdrawing cash, or paying U.S bills, 
a U.S. based TD Bank account at 
TD Bank, America's Most Convenient 
Bank, helps make it easier to bank 
across the border. Just one more way 
we make banking more comfortable. 



Apply in-branch or at 
td.com/crossborder 



TD 


Banking can be 
this comfortable. 


. 





The TD logo and other trade-marks ore the property of The Toronto-Dominion Bank. 





HEALTH 




BY LISA COXON 



P“ 

How to keep your gadgets from 
undermining your well-being 



Tech 



Tune-Up 



FOR MANY OF US, it’s rare to 
go a day without using an electronic 
device. These tools may improve our 
lives, but they can also compromise 
our health. Adopting beneficial hab- 
its will ensure your tech use is more 
helpful than harmful. 

REMEMBER TO BLINK 

When we stare at a screen, we blink 
less, which can cause dry, red eyes 
and blurred vision. "Consciously 
remembering to blink can help 
reduce those symptoms," says 
Dr. Cassandra Chung, a Toronto- 
based optometrist. To alleviate strain 
and help refocus, look away from 
your screen at a spot six and a half 
metres away every 20 minutes. 

KEEP MOVING 

Movement improves oxygen and 
blood flow to muscles, which is 
why sitting in the same position for 



extended periods is unhealthy. 
"Clench your fist,” says Dr. Daniel 
Zybutz, a chiropractor in Vancouver. 
"That’s what your shoulder muscles 
do when you're at a desk with your 
head down.” Taking a break every 
half-hour to walk around and stretch 
muscles for two to three minutes will 
help ease neck and shoulder pain. 

DON’T DISTRACT YOURSELF 

Some people find it agonizing to 
be disconnected from the online 
world — especially in public — but 
Dr. Peter Farvolden, a psychologist in 
Toronto, cautions against "obsessive 
monitoring.” Constantly checking 
email and social media accounts on 
your hand-held device can be addict- 
ive. "A good way to determine if 
something is problematic,” he says, 

"is to see if you can stop doing it." Try 
going without your phone for a day 
or more and gauge your response. 01 
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1/1/e all know how important it is to protect our eyes from the sun's harmful 
UV rays; but what about the harmful effects from blue light rays? 




72 . 5 % 

OF ADULTS ARE 

UNAWARE OF THE 

POTENTIAL DANGERS 

OF BLUE LIGHT 
TO EYES 



0 



Beneficial Effects 



0 



Harmful Effects 



DIGITAL EYESTRAIN 



^^B^ Helps regulate circadian 
rhythm, the body's natural 
sleep and wake cycles. 


^^By Too much blue light 
f ■ can disrupt the body's 

natural circadian rhythm. 


Helps activate the 
pupillary construction 
reflex, boosts memory 
and cognitive function. 

Elevates 


Digital Eyestrain Syndrome*: 
blurry vision, difficulty 
focusing, dry and irritated 
eyes, headaches, neck and 
back pain. 

A 

Overexposure increases 
risk of depression. 


Boosts alertness. 


Greater risk of certain 
types of cancers. 

^B^B Greater risk of diabetes, 
heart disease and obesity. 

• May cause permanent eye 

•k damage; may contribute to 

cataracts and to age-related 
11 \ macular degeneration which 

can lead to vision loss. 




60 % 

OF KIDS & TEENS 

HAVE REPORTED 

SYMPTOMS OF 



USEFUL TIPS TO 

PROTECT 



YOUR EYES 



Increase text size 



to better define the content 

on your screen. 



& 



Every 20 minutes, 

take a 

and stare at something 

20 feet away. 



9 



Ophthalmic lenses with a special 

(available with or without 

prescription lenses). 



*Digital Eyestrain: the physical eye discomfort felt 
after 2 or more hours spent in front of digitial screens. 



The Blue Light Exposed awareness 
campaign is an initiative from 
ophthalmic lens manufacturers 
Essilor Canada, Nikon Optical 
Canada and Shamir Canada. 

Learn how to 

protect yourself at 

www.bluelightexposed.com 
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What to eat to feel your best 

Diabetes Diet Tips 

BY SAMANTHA RIDEOUT 




FOR PEOPLE WITH DIABETES, 
good nutrition is medicine in its 
own right. Blood-glucose levels — 
which are directly affected by the 
sugars and starches we consume — 
must be monitored rigorously. As 
a result, meals are often 
planned using strategies like 
carb counting (aiming for a 
certain number of carbohy- 
drates per sitting) or "the 
plate method” (dividing 
your plate at a given meal 
into set proportions for 
each food group). 

Here are some ad- 
ditional ideas for 
managing diabe- 
tes through diet. 

Fibre — the 
soluble type, 
particularly — 
is your ally, 
whether you 
have diabetes 
or are con- 
cerned about 



developing it in the future. “At 
nearly every step of the digestive 
process, it reduces the speed at 
which your body metabolizes 
carbohydrates into glucose," says 
Isabelle Zanella of Diabetes Biel- 
Bienne, a diabetes support 
organization in Biel, Switzer- 
land. This is helpful because 
you don't want glucose to 
suddenly flood into your 
bloodstream; you want it to 
trickle in slowly and steadily. 
Foods that are rich in 
soluble fibre include 
legumes, oats, avo- 
cados, sweet pota- 
toes and oranges. 

If you're not used 
to eating much 
fibre, increase 
your intake 
gradually and 
drink extra 
water to prevent 
gas, cramps 
and bloating. 
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Fluids are essential for diabetes 
sufferers, who are at a higher risk of 
dehydration (when blood-glucose 
levels are high, the 
kidneys try to clear 
out extra sugar via 
urine). But avoid 
sweet ones that will 
cause your blood 
sugar to spike, in- 
cluding non-diet 
pop, sweetened 
fruit drinks and 
energy and sports 
drinks. Ideally, 
even non-diabetics 
should ingest these beverages spar- 
ingly, since regular consumption 
has been linked with an increased 
risk of Type 2 diabetes. 



Diabetes also comes with an ele- 
vated risk of stroke and heart disease. 
To help compensate, it’s useful to 

reduce your sodium 
intake. Most of the 
salt in a typical 
Western diet comes 
from processed 
foods, so eat fresh 
items whenever you 
can, look for low- 
sodium or salt-free 
frozen products and 
rinse the brine off 
of canned goods. 
There’s no need 
to follow a special diet — planning 
for diabetes boils down to eating 
in a sensible way that would make 
just about anyone feel their best. B! 



I The maximum 
number of daily 
recommended 
fruit and vegetable 
servings that 
should come from 
fruit juice— for dia- 
betics and non- 
diabetics alike. The 
rest should come from more fi- 
brous and less calorific sources. 



News From 
the World 
of Medicine 



Dementia Patients 
Benefit From GPS 

In a 2015 study of 200 Nor- 
wegians with dementia, 
almost all of the subjects 
enjoyed more independ- 
ence and physical activity 
with the help of GPS 





devices. One nursing home 
resident tended to get lost and 
had been confined to the facil- 
ity as a result. After receiving a 
device, he was free to take walks 
or visit cafes, since it was easy 
for staff to locate him. The study’s 
GPS users and their caregivers also 
reported improved peace of mind. 

No Willpower? 

Blame Stress. 

To identify why willpower 
wanes, scientists at the Labo- 
ratory for Social and Neural 
Systems Research at the 
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University of Zurich recently enlisted 
the help of 51 health-conscious 
young men for a study published in 
Neuron. Split into two groups, the 
subjects looked at images of food 
and rated them according to health- 
fulness and tastiness. One group's 
members then plunged a hand in ice 
water for up to three minutes, elevat- 
ing their levels of the stress hormone 
cortisol. When the men were subse- 
quently asked to identify which food 
pairings they found most appealing, 
the stressed set gravitated toward 
unhealthy options — comfort food. 

Arthroscopy Not 
for Everyone 

Each year, millions of people get 
arthroscopy, also known as keyhole 
knee surgery. But a new review 
funded by the Swedish Research 
Council has concluded that when it 
comes to middle-aged and elderly 
patients with knee pain and degener- 
ative knee disease, the operation 
may be unadvisable. Yes, patients 
who underwent arthroscopic treat- 
ment experienced a slight reduction 
in pain. However, the effect wasn't 
permanent, and the surgery comes 
with a risk of complications — includ- 
ing deep-vein thrombosis — that may 
outweigh the benefits. According to 
the American Academy of Ortho- 
paedic Surgeons, physical therapy, 
exercise and anti-inflammatories 
can all be used to treat knee pain. 



Walking Aids Help 
COPD Sufferers 

For people with moderate or ad- 
vanced chronic obstructive pulmon- 
ary disease (COPD), walking can be 
a challenge, due to decreased lung 
capacity and muscle function. Dutch 
researchers recently asked patients 
to try out two different aids: a rollator 
(a walker with wheels) and a draisine 
(which has a seat for support). The 
draisine outperformed the rollator 
for speed over short distances, but 
patients strolled longer and further 
with the rollator. (3 




TEST YOUR MEDICAL IQ 

A zoonotic disease is an illness 
that... 

A. Can be treated by a trained 
veterinarian 

B. Requires animal products 
to eradicate 

C. Can be transmitted from 
animals to humans 

D. Threatens to wipe out 
a species 

Answer: C. A zoonotic disease is 
an illness that can be transmit- 
ted from animals to humans. 
Among the more common ones 
is salmonella infection (from 
chickens, ducks, turtles, snakes). 
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I. Take 2 capsules of Lakota 
Joint Care Formula every 
morning with breakfast. 



2. Natural source pain relievers, 
such as White Willow Bark, 
target and relieve tough 
joint pain. 



3. Boswellia and Devil’s Claw 
reduce inflammation, while 
Lumanite rebuilds joints, in- 
creasing comfort and mobility. 




Pain relief for moving mountains. 

Based on traditional medicine and made with natural ingredients, 
Lakota Joint Care Formula is natural pain relief that works. 

For reviews and testimonials visit Lakotaherbs.com. 



LaKOTA 





A SPECIAL ADVERTISING FEATURE IN PARTNERSHIP WITH 




Over 10 milli on Canadians are living with 
diabetes or prediabetes. Chances are that 
diabetes affects you or someone you know. 



Canadian 

Diabetes 

Association 



Type 2 Diabetes 

HOW TO MANAGE YOUR RISK AND PREVENT IT 



Keep reading to learn the risk factors for type 2 diabetes and how to help prevent 
the disease. You can take action today to stay healthy. 




SPECIAL ADVERTISING FEATURE 



Ins u lin is important. 

Our bodies need insulin so we can use glucose 
(sugar) as energy. Insulin is a hormone that 
controls the amount of glucose in the blood. 
It’s released by the pancreas when blood 
glucose levels rise. 

About 90% of people 
with diabetes have type 
2 diabetes. 

Type 2 diabetes is a chronic disease that 
occurs when the body can’t properly use the 
insulin it produces or doesn’t make enough 
insulin. This causes sugar to build up in the 
blood instead of being used as energy. High 
blood glucose levels can damage organs, 
blood vessels, and nerves. 



GENERAL RISK FACTORS 

The general risk factors for type 2 
diabetes are: 

• Family history of diabetes 

(e.g., parent or sibling with diabetes) 

• Age 40 years or older 

• A history of or diagnosed with prediabetes 

• Being overweight (especially when 
the weight is around the tummy) 

• High blood pressure 

• High cholesterol or other fats in the blood 

• Taking glucocorticoid medications 
(e.g., cortisol, cortisone, prednisone) 

• Gestational diabetes (a temporary form 
of diabetes that occurs during pregnancy) 

• Giving birth to a baby who weighed more 
than 4 kg (9 lb.) 



Some ethnic groups 
are at higher risk. 

Your risk of diabetes is higher if your 
background is Aboriginal, African, Asian, 
Hispanic, or South Asian descent. 



Other health conditions 
can increase your risk. 

If you’ve been diagnosed with one or 
more of these health conditions, you have 
a higher risk of type 2 diabetes: 

• Polycystic ovary syndrome 

• Acanthosis nigricans (darkened patches of skin) 

• Psychiatric disorders (e.g., schizophrenia, 
depression, bipolar disorder) 

• Obstructive sleep apnea 




WHAT IS PREDIABETES? 

Prediabetes is when blood glucose 
levels are higher than normal, but not 
yet high enough to be diagnosed as 
type 2 diabetes. Prediabetes doesn’t 
always lead to diabetes. If you take 
steps to manage your blood glucose, 
you can delay or prevent type 2 
diabetes from developing. 
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Some people display 
no symptoms. 

Even though many people with type 2 dia- 
betes display no symptoms, there are some 
signs and symptoms to watch for: unusual 
thirst, frequent urination, weight change, 
fatigue, blurred vision, frequent or recurring 
infections, slow-healing injuries, tingling or 
numbness in the hands or feet, and trouble 
getting or maintaining an erection. See your 
doctor if you have any of these symptoms. 

Kids are at risk too. 

Type 2 diabetes affects children increasingly. 
Symptoms in children can include lack of 
energy, drinking and going to the bathroom 
more often, and yeast infections. However, 
many children with type 2 diabetes do not 
have any symptoms and are diagnosed only 
when screened for other health risks related 
to being overweight. 

Over 40? 

If you’re over the age of 40, you should be 
tested for diabetes every 3 years. Get tested 
more frequently if you have any risk factors. 



Complications from 
diabetes can be serious. 

Left untreated or improperly managed, 
diabetes can result in complications such as 
heart attack, stroke, kidney failure, blind- 
ness, amputation, and erectile dysfunction. 

Early diagnosis matters. 

Don’t ignore the risk factors. It’s important to 
be tested for diabetes if you’re at risk. The 
earlier you’re diagnosed, the sooner you can 
take action to stay well-now and in the future. 

Getting tested is easy. 

Diabetes is diagnosed using a blood test that 
measures the glucose in your blood. 



TAKE 2 MINUTES 

It takes just 2 minutes to find out if 
you’re at risk of prediabetes or type 2 
diabetes. Knowing your risk can help 
you make choices that will reduce your 
risk or even prevent you from developing 
diabetes. Take the CANRISK type 2 
diabetes risk test at 
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How To Lower Your 
Risk of Type 2 Diabetes 

You can help prevent or reduce the risk of developing type 2 diabetes 
by making healthy lifestyle choices. 



Know your waist circumference. 

In general, a healthy waist circumference 
for men is less than 102 cm (40 in.), and 
for women it’s less than 88 cm (35 in.). 



Manage your 
blood pressure. 

High blood pressure means 
your heart has to work harder 
to pump blood through the 
arteries. Know your numbers. If your blood 
pressure is 140+/90, you’re in the high-risk 
category. 



Maintain a 
healthy weight. 

Adults who are obese are 
two to four times more likely 
to have type 2 diabetes. 

Talk to your healthcare provider about 
what a healthy weight is for you. 



Get moving. 

Get at least 150 minutes of aerobic 
activity a week. A combination of aerobic 
and resistance exercise builds endurance, 
strength, and flexibility. 





Keep your cholesterol 
and other blood fats in check. 

Get your blood tested and keep your 
blood fats within the target level. Your 
doctor can establish your target ranges, 
taking into account your risk factors 
for heart disease and stroke. 



Eat a healthy, 
balanced diet. 

Eating nutritious meals 
and snacks is one of the 
most important things you 
can do for your health. Get plenty of fruit, 
veggies, and fibre, while limiting your 
intake of fat, salt, sugars, and alcohol. 




Catch some Zs. 

Get enough sleep. Research 
has shown there may be a link 
between sleep deprivation and 
insulin resistance (when the 
body doesn’t respond properly to insulin). 




Know your BMI. 

Body mass index (BMI) compares a person’s 
weight to their height. For most adults aged 
18-64, a BMI of 25 or higher is considered 
overweight. 



LEARN 

MORE. 



Visit to find out more about weight 

management, healthy eating, and how you can 
prevent the onset and consequences of diabetes. 



1 Canadian 

>2J Diabetes 



Association 
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Charting the rise of infertility 

Empty Nest 



BY SAMANTHA RIDEOUT 

ILLUSTRATION BY TRACY WALKER 

SINCE THE TURN OF the mil- 
lennium, Canada has seen a spike 
in the use of assisted reproductive 
technologies (ARTs), including 
in vitro fertilization (creating em- 
bryos outside the body). Public 
health analysts were curious: did 
the popularity of these procedures 
reflect a rise in fertility problems? 
That scenario wasn't a given — it was 
possible that people had become 
more willing to use ARTs, or that a 
greater number of same-sex couples 
had chosen this option to conceive. 

In 2012, researchers from four 
Canadian universities and a fertility 
centre joined Statistics Canada to 
review data from a sample of male- 
female couples who had not used 
birth control during the previous 
year and wherein the woman was 
between 18 and 44 years old. From 
that total, they subtracted the num- 
ber of couples who had conceived. 
Compared to similar measurements 




from two decades earlier, there 
seemed to be a rise in infertility, 
from 8.5 per cent of the population 
in 1992 to 15.7 per cent in 2012. 

Fertility issues increase with age, 
and Canadians are delaying parent- 
hood until later in life. In 1984, three 
per cent of women became first- 
time mothers after they were 35 
(by which age their chances of being 
fertile are 77 per cent); in 2008, 1 1 
per cent of women did so. Based 
on other social trends, including a 
higher average age for marrying or 
moving in with a partner, that jump 
can be situated within an overall 
shift in life patterns. 

Obesity can also reduce the fre- 
quency of ovulation — or stop it 
altogether — by disturbing hormones 
responsible for the process. The pro- 
portion of premenopausal women 
who are obese (that is, who have a 
body mass index over 30) has risen 
from four per cent to 21 per cent 
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THE CAUSES OF INFERTILITY 



PATERNAL AGE 



20 %: 

mix of factors 
from both sexes 



30 %: 40 %: 




10 %: 

no specific cause can 
initially be found 



Source: Government of Canada 



The impact of female aging on fertility 
is well-established, but male age might 
play a role, too. A 2002 British study 
(one of the most recent investigations 
into this particular area) surveying more 
than 1,800 couples who were expecting 
a child found the following: 



AVERAGE (STATISTICALLY ADJUSTED) TIME 
BETWEEN INITIAL ATTEMPTS TO CONCEIVE 
AND PREGNANCY (IN MONTHS) 

MAN’S AGE 

under 25 7.0 

25-30 6.9 

30-35 9.3 

35-40 11.4 

40-45 12.4 



45+ 



37.2 



since the 1980s. This problem is re- 
versible: in an Australian study of 
infertile obese women who each lost 
an average of 22.5 pounds, 90 per 
cent of the non-ovulating subjects 
began releasing eggs again. 

Infertility in both sexes can also 
be caused by tobacco or alcohol 
consumption, cancer treatments 
and underlying medical issues. 
Some of these conditions — like sex- 
ually transmitted infections and dia- 
betes — are themselves on the rise. 

Whatever the causes, involuntary 
childlessness can be hard to bear. 



A classic 1993 paper from the Jour- 
nal of Psychosomatic Obstetrics and 
Gynecology found that, on average, 
a sample of 149 American women 
who'd experienced infertility and 
signed up for a therapy program felt 
as anxious and depressed as those 
who'd sought therapy after being 
diagnosed with cancer. And there’s 
peer-reviewed evidence showing 
that while men may be less likely 
than women to talk about infertility, 
they're not necessarily any less dis- 
tressed by it — particularly when the 
cause happens to lie with them, H 
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BOOK OF THE MONTH 



Waking 
Nightmares 

Nino Ricci's Sleep follows 
one insomniac's downward 
spiral into adultery, 
violence, and madness 

REVIEW BY MARK HAMILTON 

On the surface, David Pace’s 
life seems perfect. Coasting 
on the notoriety from his best- 
selling book on the fall of the Roman 
Empire (fittingly titled Masculine His- 
tory), he teaches at a Toronto univer- 
sity, on track towards the academic’s 
dream of untouchable tenure. He 
also has a beautiful, intellectual wife 
and sweet-hearted young son. 

Behind the shutters of his remod- 
elled dream home, however, every- 
thing is a battlefield for the protagonist 
of Nino Ricci’s Sleep - love, academia, 
sex, and family. Having long suffered 
from sleep deprivation, Pace experi- 



ences occasional narcoleptic fissures 
in time, sleepwalking moments gone 
from his memory. This sleepwalking 
state isn’t limited to his physical self, 
either. Trapped in a tense, competi- 
tive marriage, and unable to break 
through his crippling writer’s block 
to finish the follow-up to his mono- 
lithic first work, Pace dives head-first 
towards drug-addled oblivion. 

Following an indeterminate diag- 
nosis, Pace’s initial prescriptions of 
Ritalin and Prozac (with a Viagra 




chaser to counter the libido-killing properties of 
the latter) give way to a reliance on sodium oxy- 
bate - known in club and drug-taking circles as 
GHB. The discovery of a Mussolini-era pistol - a 
twisted family heirloom that later finds its way 
into the hands of his young son - awakens Pace’s 
fascination with firearms and a taste for violence 
that soon runs rampant. 

Sleep chronicles a life overturned 
by academic disgrace, insatiable 
adultery and, with no bridge left 
unburned, a graphic and frantic 
finale in the war-torn Middle East. 

Despite Pace’s once-celebrated intellect, Sleep 
chronicles a life overturned by academic disgrace, 
insatiable adultery and, with no bridge left un- 
burned, a graphic and frantic finale in the war- 
torn Middle East. As Ricci eloquently puts it, 
there are two halves to each brain: one dominates 
loudly, and the other is usually ignored. In the 
case of David Pace, these opposing halves leave 
a man entirely at war not only with those around 
him, but with himself. 



Join the Club 

Get more great book recommendations 
and reviews with the Reader's Digest & 
Penguin Random House Canada Book Club. 

VISIT READERSDIGEST.CA/BOOKCLUB 




SCAN WITH LAYAR TO READ AN EXCERPT 
FROM OUR FEATURED BOOK! 





From the worldwide 
bestselling author 
of Eat Pray Love: 
the path to the 
vibrant, fulfilling life 
you’ve dreamed of. 



An exuberant, 
boundary-vaulting 
novel set in 1970s 
New York, a story 
outsized in its 
generosity and 
ambition. 



Penguin 
Random House 
Canada 




CULTURE 




In Stranger Than We Can Imagine: An Alternative History of the 20th 
Century, John Higgs provides a quirky take on the past 



Another World 

BY SARAH LISS 



STRANGER 

THAN WE CAN 

IMAGINE 



20 

O John Higgs likes to look at life through a 
kaleidoscopic lens. The British author has 
written everything from TV shows for tots to a 
biography of LSD advocate Timothy Leary; now 
he brings his oddball perspective to world events. 

Higgs strives to present a coherent take on one of 

the most transformative centuries in Western civil- JOHN HIGGS 
ization through innovative concepts, discoveries 

and theories (Cubism! Relativity!) produced between 1900 and 1999. His ver- 
sion of history diverges from what’s in the textbooks — and it’s delightful. Nov. 3. 




This month’s hottest books, music and movies 




O , MY LIFE ON 
THE ROAD 
Gloria Steinem 

At 81, Steinem has 
lived an extraordinary 
life. In this memoir, 
she shares insider 
anecdotes about the 
second-wave feminist 
movement and tales of 
what led her to become both a renowned 
author and an activist. Oct. 27. 



O A VENUE OF MYSTERIES 
John Irving 

Nearly five decades after the 
publication of his first book, 
Setting Free the Bears, Irving 
is feeling meditative. In the 
Toronto-based novelist’s latest 
offering, a Mexican man of a 
certain age travels to the Phil- 
ippines and becomes tangled 
up in memories of his youth 
and childhood. Nov. 3. 
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O ALL OUT 

Kevin and Alex Newman 

The veteran broadcaster and his 
son, Alex, reflect on their relation- 
ship, which was tested by the elder 
Newman’s busy career and the 
younger Newman's decision to 
come out as gay while still in his 
teens. The resulting book is an 
unguarded look at manhood and 
vulnerability. Oct. 6. 



© THE 33 

In 2010, the 
craggy walls of a 
copper and gold mine 
in Copiapo, Chile, 
collapsed, trapping 
33 workers beneath 
the rubble. Antonio 
Banderas plays the de 
facto spokesman for 
the buried crew in 
this feature based 
on their remarkable 
rescue. Nov. 13. 




® GET UP 

Bryan 
Adams 

Canada's raspy- 
voiced Romeo 
returns with a 
collection of fist- 
pumping anthems and 
heart-melting power ballads prod- 
uced by Jeff Lynne, the front man of 
seminal soft- rock band ELO. Oct. 16. 




ROOM 

A mother and her young son 
are held captive in a backyard shed 
in this film based on the blockbuster 
novel by Emma Donoghue. The 
Irish-Canadian author wrote the 
screenplay for the chilling drama, 
which stars indie staples Brie Larson 
and William H. Macy. Oct. 16. 



SPOTLIGHT 

A stellar cast — including 
Michael Keaton, Rachel McAdams 
and Mark Ruffalo — anchors this 
behind-the-scenes look at the 
Boston Globe journalists whose 
coverage of child abuse within the 
Catholic Church had international 
ramifications. Nov. 13. 
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CRANBERRY 
SHORT RIBS 



Candied 

Ginger 

Sweet 

Potatoes 



MAKE THE MOST OF THE SEASON’S BOUNTY WITH THESE DELICIOUS RECIPES 






Get the Creamy 
Butternut Squash 
& Sage Soup 
recipe inside! 



Gingerbread & 
Pumpkin 
Cream Trifle 







Creamy Butternut Squash 
& Sage Soup 

] recently started experimenting with 
new soup recipes, and finally created 
a rich squash version that omits heavy 
cream altogether, making it a healthier 
way to curb my creamy-tooth. 

— NITHYA KUMAR, DAVIS, CALIF. 



PREP: 20 MIN. COOK: 50 MIN. 

MAKES: 4SERVINGS 



4 cups (1 L) butternut squash, 
peeled and cubed 

1 tbsp (15 mL) olive oil 

2 tbsp (25 mL) fresh sage, minced 
V 4 tsp (1 mL) salt 

V 4 tsp (1 mL) pepper 
SOUP 

1 tbsp (15 mL) olive oil 

2 tbsp (25 mL) butter, divided 
1 medium onion, chopped 

1 garlic clove, minced 
3 /4 tsp (4 mL) salt 
V4 to V2 ts P 0 to 2 mL) crushed 
red pepper flakes 
Vs tsp (0.5 mL) pepper 
4 cups (1 L) water 
1 medium sweet potato, chopped 
1 medium carrot, chopped 

1 . Preheat oven to 400°F (200°C). Place 
squash in foil-lined 15 x 10 x l-in. (38 x 25 
x 2.5 cm) baking pan. Drizzle with oil; 
sprinkle with sage, salt and pepper. Toss 
to coat. Roast 30-35 minutes or until 
tender, stirring occasionally. 

2. Meanwhile, in large saucepan, heat oil 
and 1 tbsp (15 mL) butter over medium 
heat. Add onion and garlic; cook and stir 3-4 



minutes or until softened. Reduce heat to 
medium-low; cook 30-40 minutes or until 
deep golden brown, stirring occasionally. 
Stir in salt, pepper flakes and pepper. 

3. Add water, sweet potato and carrot 
to saucepan. Bring to boil. Reduce heat; 
cook, uncovered, 10-15 minutes or until 
vegetables are tender. Add squash mixture 
and remaining butter to soup. Puree soup 
using an immersion blender. Or, cool soup 
slightly and puree in batches in a blender; 
return to pan and heat through. 

NUTRITION FACTS: 1 1/2 cups equals 
255 calories, 13 gfat (5 g saturated fat), 

15 mg cholesterol, 659 mg sodium, 3 6 g 
carbohydrate, 6 g fiber, 3 g protein. 





Cranberry Short Ribs 

We live in the Yukon bush, so I pick wild 
cranberries for this incredibly tender 
comfort food. I sometimes substitute 
moose for the beef. 

—CATHY WYLIE, DAWSON CITY, YUKON 



PREP: 20 MIN. BAKE: 1-1/2 HOURS 
MAKES: 2 SERVINGS 



1 . Preheat oven to 3SO°F (i8o°C). 

Place ribs in greased 8-in.-square 
(20 cm-square) baking dish; sprinkle 
with 1/4 tsp (1 mL) salt and pepper. 

Bake, covered, 1-1/4 to 1-1/2 hours or 
until tender. 

2. In small saucepan, combine flour, 
brown sugar, mustard, cloves, and re- 
maining salt; gradually whisk in water and 
vinegar until smooth. Stir in cranberries, 
lemon peel, and, if desired, browning 
sauce; bring to a boil. Cook and stir 2 
minutes or until thickened. Drain ribs. 
Pour cranberry mixture over ribs. Bake, 
uncovered, 15 minutes longer. 

EDITOR'S NOTE: This recipe can be 
easily doubled to serve 4; bake in a 
greased 11 x 7-in. (28 x 18 cm) baking dish 
and increase covered baking time to 1-1/2 
to 1-3/4 hours or until tender. 



NUTRITION FACTS: 1 serving equals 
314 calories, 16 g fat (7 g saturated fat), 
82 mg cholesterol, 64s mg sodium, 13 g 
carbohydrate, lg fibre, 28 g protein. 



lV 2 pounds (750 g) bone-in beef 
short ribs 

'l 2 tsp (2 mL) salt, divided 
74 tsp (1 mL) pepper 
1 tbsp (15 mL) all-purpose flour 

1 tbsp (15 mL) brown sugar 
'Is tsp (0.5 mL) ground mustard 
Dash ground cloves 

74 cup (175 mL) water 

2 tsp (10 mL) cider vinegar 
'I 2 cup (125 mL) cranberries, 

fresh or frozen 

172 to 2 tsp (7-10 mL) lemon peel, 
grated 

'I 2 tsp (2 mL) browning sauce 
(optional) 




Candied- Ginger 
Sweet Potatoes 

I don't like sweet potatoes, so when my 
cousin served these last Thanksgiving, I 
took some just to be polite. The delec- 
table blend of maple, apricot, and ginger 
flavours made me go back for seconds! 
—INGRID HAMM, CHATHAM, ONT. 



PREP: 20 MIN. BAKE: 40 MIN. 

MAKES: 10 SERVINGS 

4 pounds (2 kg) sweet potatoes, 
peeled and cubed 
2 tbsp (25 mL) olive oil 
V 2 cup (125 mL) maple syrup 
V 3 cup (75 mL) crystallized ginger, 
chopped 

V 3 cup (75 mL) apricot preserves 



2 tbsp (25 mL) butter 
'I 2 tsp (2 mL) salt 

1 . Place sweet potatoes in a 15 x 10 x l-in. 
(38 x 25 x 2.5 cm) baking pan. Drizzle with 
oil; toss to coat. Bake, uncovered, at 450°F 
(230°C) for 30 minutes, stirring twice. 

2. In microwave-safe bowl, combine 
remaining ingredients. Cover and 
microwave on high for 1-2 minutes or 
until heated through. Pour over sweet 
potatoes; toss to coat. 

3. Bake 10-15 minutes longer or until tender. 

NUTRITION FACTS: 1 serving (3 / 4 cup) 
equals 251 calories, Sgfat (2 g saturated fat), 
6 mg cholesterol, 162 mgsodium,^ig 
carbohydrate, 3 g fibre, 2 g protein. 






Gingerbread 
& Pumpkin 
Cream Trifle 

We wait for these flavours all year long. 
Stack up the layers in a big trifle bowl, or 
make minis for everybody at the table. 
—AMY GEISER, FAIRLAWN, OHIO 



PREP: 45 MIN. + CHILLING 
MAKES: 10 SERVINGS 



1 package (14’/2 oz or 440 g) 
gingerbread cake/cookie mix 
1 package (3 oz or 90 g) cook- 
and-serve vanilla pudding mix 



V4 cup (50 mL) packed brown sugar 
1 2 / 3 cups (400 mL) canned pumpkin 
pie filling 

1 carton (8 oz or 250 g) frozen 
whipped topping, thawed 

OPTIONAL TOPPINGS 

caramel topping, toasted pecans, 
gingersnap cookies 

1 . Prepare and bake gingerbread cake 
according to package directions. Cool 
completely on a wire rack. 

2. Meanwhile, prepare pudding mix 
according to package directions; stir in 
brown sugar and pie filling. Transfer to 
a bowl; refrigerate, covered, 30 minutes. 

3. Cut or break gingerbread into 3/4-in. 
(2 cm) pieces. In 10 12-oz (350 mL) 
glasses or a 3-qt (2.85 L) trifle bowl, 
layer half of each of the following: cake, 
pumpkin mixture, and whipped topping. 
Repeat layers. Refrigerate, covered, 

4 hours or overnight. Top as desired. 

NUTRITION FACTS: 1 serving 
(i calculated without optional toppings ) 
equals37 2 calories, ugfat (6 g saturated 
fat), 23 mg cholesterol, 414 mg sodium, 

61 g carbohydrate, 2 g fibre, sgprotein. 




CALLING ALL 
HOME COOKS! 

Share your favourite recipes 

attasteofhome.com/submit. 





How science is changing what we eat— and 
what that means for consumers 




FUTURE 

WITH 

GMOs 



BY MIKE DOHERTY 

PHOTOGRAPHY BY HANS LAURENDEAU 
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S earching for a snack in 
the health-food section of 
a grocery store in down- 
town Toronto, I notice 
countless claims: "No 
sugar," "No trans fats," "No gluten,” 
“No artificial anything.” 

These labels are mostly 
redundant — I could easily read the 
ingredients on the package. But the 
phrase "Non-GMO” is a more com- 
plicated matter. GMOs, or geneti- 
cally modified organisms, are plants, 
animals or bacteria whose DNA has 
been altered, usually by transferring 
genes from one organism to another. 

Although the corporations and 
scientists developing GMOs trum- 
pet their products' virtues, you'd be 
hard-pressed to find a box of crack- 
ers that highlights its GM ingredi- 
ents. It’s not that GMOs aren’t on our 
shelves — the Canadian Biotechnology 
Action Network, a coalition of farmers' 
associations, community groups and 
others that aims to raise awareness 
of issues related to genetically engi- 
neered food, estimates that 70 to 80 
per cent of processed edible products 
may contain them. None, however, 
are labelled as such. Should we worry 
that they’re hiding in plain sight? 

The “Non-GMO" tag taps into 
consumer anxieties: though there 
is no concrete evidence of health 
risks to humans associated with 
the process, a 2013 Ipsos Reid 
poll concluded that 71 per cent 



of Canadians would avoid buying 
genetically modified foods if given 
the option. Those misgivings 
extend across North America: in the 
U.S., a recent Pew Research survey 
determined that only 37 per cent of 
Americans feel GM foods are gen- 
erally safe to eat. (Among scientists 
who responded to the same question, 
that number jumped to 88 per cent.) 

Some suspicion around GMOs may 
arise from a lack of education: a 2012 
Leger Marketing survey found that 76 
per cent of respondents thought the 
Canadian government had failed to 
provide them with adequate infor- 
mation about the safety of GM foods. 
There hasn't been much incentive for 
producers to be forthcoming: until 
now, all of the genetically modified 
food on the market has been devel- 
oped with the grower in mind — to 
decrease costs and cut risks associ- 
ated with weeds, diseases and pests. 

But one pioneering new fruit may 
change the way we think about GM 
food for good. 

THE ARCTIC APPLE, CREATED in 

British Columbia and approved for 
sale in Canada earlier this year, is revo- 
lutionary in two ways: it doesn’t turn 
brown, and it's aimed at the consumer. 
And for once, a company is proud to 
reveal its produce's laboratory roots. 

Neal Carter, the president of B.C.’s 
Okanagan Specialty Fruits, sees his 
product as part of a "second wave" 
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of GM crops. These are common 
foods that have been tweaked to 
increase their appeal, with added 
health benefits and enhanced conve- 
nience and taste. The Innate Potato 
developed by Simplot in Idaho, for 
instance, is said to stay white longer 
after being peeled and produce less 
of the carcinogen acrylamide when 
cooked at high temperatures. The 
tuber was deregulated in the U.S. in 
2014; it's not yet approved in Canada. 

For its part, the Arctic apple, named 
for the purity of a "snow-driven land- 
scape,” will rot like any other apple 
over time, but it has been modified to 
avoid turning brown after it's sliced or 
bruised. Carter, an apple grower and 
farming consultant, claims the fruit 
retains antioxidants that ebb away 
through browning, though he’s more 
focused on reducing the "yuck factor” 
involved when, say, kids return to an 
apple they started eating a while ago. 
He predicts that his Granny Smith and 
Golden Delicious varieties should be 
ready to hit stores by the fall of 2017. 
Both will be labelled with the Arctic 
brand, and the company is upfront 
about the fruit’s genetic modification. 

Although Carter is keen to explain 
"the science behind our apples," 
not everyone who knows about it 
approves. According to some, the 
Arctic apple is a godsend; others 
insist it's the one bad fruit that 
could spoil the whole bunch. The 
BC Fruit Growers Association, a 



lobby group representing family-run 
orchards, claims the Arctic apple’s 
presence could scare GMO-phobes 
away from B.C. apples entirely; Carter 
maintains that the product will curb 
oxidation and reduce waste. He 
cites a 2013 British study that 
suggests 40 per cent of apples 
grown in the United Kingdom are 
discarded (27 per cent are chucked 
by consumers). Carter believes a slice 
that can stay white for days will bring 
the fruit into the 21st century. 

THE FIRST GENETICALLY modified 
food to be approved for sale in Canada 
was green-lit in 1994; it was a strain of 
corn that would tolerate herbicides 
made from the chemical imidazoli- 
none, a weed killer developed in the 
1970s. But GMO-related concerns pre- 
date that vanguard vegetable. 




DESPITE THE ’90s 
SPECTRE OF A TOMATO 
CROSSED WITH A 
FISH, NO SUCH PLANT 
(OR ANIMAL) 
CURRENTLY EXISTS. 



In 1987, Frostban, bacteria 
intended to protect crops from frost 
damage, was used in California, 
becoming the first GMO to be 
released into the environment; its 
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rollout was delayed when activists 
uprooted the strawberry crops on 
which it was to be sprayed. Since 
then, there have been legal challenges 
and protests over GMOs. Often, 
global corporations — like the herbi- 
cide- and GM seed-producing giant 
Monsanto — are targeted, but human- 
itarian efforts aren't exempt. In 2013, 
for example, protesters in the Philip- 
pines tore out an experimental plot 
of Golden Rice, a strain genetically 
engineered to deliver provitamin A, 
aimed at boosting the immune sys- 
tems of malnourished children. 

As it happens, Carter has experi- 
ence working in developing nations: 
after graduating from the University 
of British Columbia with a degree 
in bioresource engineering in 1982, 
he travelled around the world, con- 
sulting on farm technology in places 
such as Bangladesh and Sudan. In 
1992, he settled in Summerland, B.C., 
overlooking the Okanagan Valley, 
where he and his wife, Louisa, started 
growing apples three years later. 

When the rise of newfangled 
ready-to-eat snacks such as baby 
carrots and prewashed salads under- 
cut their sales, they went in search 
of a solution. "Apples just weren’t 
competing," he says. Inspired by the 
Australian government’s work on a 
non-browning potato, the Carters 
turned to genetic modification, and 
by 1999, they had lit on an innovative 
technique: when they transferred 



copies of the genes responsible for 
the enzyme that produces the oxi- 
dization reaction from one apple 
specimen into another, they would 
halt production of that enzyme. The 
result? A fruit that doesn’t brown. 

That same year, in the aftermath of 
the protests against the World Trade 
Organization in Seattle, activists 
— Carter calls them "eco-terrorists" 
— made their way to his orchard 
when he and his family were away 
and felled 650 young trees. The per- 
petrators were never caught, and the 
police told Carter to "get a big dog.” 
He says he continues to get "crazy” 
emails from opponents of GMOs. 
Three farms in the U.S. are starting 
to grow Arctic apples; none of them 
want to be identified. "Everybody 
would like to be reasonably invisible 
at this stage," says Carter. "Farming's 
already enough of a risk on its own.” 

By the time the Arctic apple is in 
stores, there will be at least three ad- 
ditional growers in the U.S., as well 
as more in Ontario and B.C. Carter 
hopes there will be safety in num- 
bers — and that customers will have 
a healthy appetite for the products. 

HEALTH CANADA DECIDES whether 
genetically modified food can be sold 
across the country. It defines GMOs 
as having been derived via one of 
three methods. Besides traditional 
crossbreeding (such as grafting, or 
joining plants so they grow together; 
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and hybridization, or transferring 
pollen between plants), there’s 
mutagenesis (mutation caused by 
chemicals or radiation, a process 
that led to the development of Ruby 
Red grapefruit by scientists in Texas 
in the 1970s). There is also genetic 
engineering involving the transfer of 
DNA from one organism to another — 
between species, for instance. 

This last method, devised in Cali- 
fornia in the early 1970s, has sparked 
concerns over so-called "Franken- 
foods,” introducing animal genes 
into plants. While these products 
have been developed in labs, none 
are available on the market. Despite 
the popular '90s spectre of a tomato 
crossed with a fish, no such plant — or 
animal — currently exists. 

Genes can also be moved between 
plants of the same species to alter traits, 
as with the Arctic apple, which 
involves a bacterium as well as 
genetic material from a cauliflower vi- 
rus. Skeptics have criticized this sort of 
process as imprecise, but scientists in 
the field are more optimistic. 

Professor Kevin Folta, chairman 
of the University of Florida’s horti- 
cultural sciences department, leads 
a team that has been working with 
growers to find a GM solution to cit- 
rus greening, an insect-borne bacte- 
rial disease that affects 95 per cent of 
citrus groves in Florida and threat- 
ens the state's orange juice industry. 
Conventional solutions such as heat 



treatments (where high temperatures 
are introduced to kill the bacteria) 
are expensive or ineffectual in the 
long term, he says, whereas moving 
genes from spinach and other plants 
that are naturally resistant to the bac- 
teria has proven effective. 

But deregulating new GMOs is 
pricey, due to the tests required. 
University-based researchers and 
smaller growers are struggling to fund 
their projects — especially since 
companies like Coca-Cola (which 
owns Minute Maid) and Pepsi 
(which owns Tropicana) are veering 
away from GM technology because of 
negative public perception. 

Many people are apprehensive 
about GMOs because they believe 
that corporations such as Monsanto 
(which, in its past, produced toxic 
products such as dioxin), have a 
stake in fostering potentially unsafe 
technology. Scientists have called for 
more independent study. But large 
companies are often the only ones 
that can afford the regulatory pro- 
cess. It took almost four years for the 
seven employees at Okanagan Spe- 
cialty Fruits to get the Arctic apple 
approved by Health Canada — they 
spent nearly five years working to 
deregulate it in the U.S. 

When it comes to GMOs, "consum- 
ers and producers [are] in a tough 
position," says Jennifer Kuzma, a pro- 
fessor and co-director of the Genetic 
Engineering and Society Center at 
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North Carolina State University. It's 
hard to make informed decisions, 
she says, because the debate can 
feel like a shouting match, and many 
participants have an ideological 
bias. Kuzma agrees with those who 
claim GM crops can help solve 
world hunger, but has reservations: 
"In the last 20 years, we haven't 
seen a huge deployment in areas of 
need, such as developing countries 
that rely on subsistence farming.” 

In theory, says Hannah Wittman, 
academic director of the Centre for 
Sustainable Food Systems at the 
University of British Columbia, the 
technology can help crops adapt to 
drought and climate change, but 
there are barriers: no infrastructure 
to deliver plants and seeds, a lack of 
access to resources, issues communi- 
cating with farmers, and challenges 
in adapting to different climates. 

The caveats are big, but the 
potential remains for GM food to be, 
in Folta’s words, “one tool in a larger 
tool box." Better education, transpar- 
ency and independent studies could 
drive public understanding, which 
might open avenues elsewhere. "We 
can help people in the developing 
world,” says Folta. "Maybe not feed 
[everyone], but we can change lives.” 
Closer to home, if the Arctic apple 
succeeds, it could lead to increased 
variety at the supermarket. The more 
we know about GMOs, the easier it will 
be to compare apples to apples. ID 




COMMON QUESTIONS 
PEOPLE ASK 
ABOUT GMOs: 



Where are GM foods found in 
grocery stores? Until the Arctic 
apple goes on sale, the only GM 
fruits and vegetables sold in Can- 
ada are Hawaiian papayas, corn 
and some squash from the U.S. 
Many processed foods contain 
corn, soybean, canola or sugar 
beet; those crops are predomi- 
nantly grown using GM seeds. 

What are the health risks? 

There is no conclusive body of 
evidence about the health risks 
associated with GMOs. Consum- 
ers wanting to learn more and 
do research can look to GMO 
Inquiry (gmoinquiry.ca), which 
has data on where GM foods are 
found in Canada, and the Genetic 
Literacy Project (geneticliteracy- 
project.org), which offers con- 
text on news items from an 
industry perspective. 

Are GM foods labelled? Sixty- 
four countries require labelling 
of GM foods; Canada isn’t one 
of them. It’s easier to find food 
that advertises the fact that it 
doesn’t contain GMOs; look for 
"Non-GMO project verified" 
labels or organic items, which 
are free of GM material. 
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DRAMA IN REAL LIFE 




Cornered in a tiny shack by a raging flood, 
two American airmen watched as the water 
inside rose higher every second 
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F OR TWO DAYS, TYPHOON NEOGURI had battered the 

Japanese island of Okinawa with 148-kilometre-an-hour 
winds, uprooting trees and ripping wooden buildings 
from their foundations. On Kadena Air Base, the hub of 
the largest U.S. military installation in the Pacific, more 
than 20,000 residents — service members, families and civilian 
employees— had been confined to quarters under an emergency 
order. By nightfall on July 8, 2014, however, the worst seemed to be 
over. At 10 p.m., when Airmen 1st Class Brandon Miles and 
Roderick Jones arrived for their shift at the munitions storage area 
guard shack on the outskirts of the base, all that remained of the 
tempest was the relentless rain. 



As their ride dropped them off, 
Miles noticed that a small pond had 
collected in an underpass 60 metres 
away. "Bro, I bet that water's going to 
be up to the shack by morning,” he said 
with a laugh. Jones agreed, adding, 
"Hopefully not until we’re off duty.” 
Inside the small concrete building, 
it was dry and snug. Jones — a husky, 
six-foot-two-inch 20-year-old from 
Houston — settled behind the single 
desk. Miles, 21, an Oklahoma City 
native who was four inches shorter 
and significantly lighter, hunkered 
down on a bench. Although both men 
wore the uniform of the security forces, 
the branch of the air force responsible 
for law enforcement and base defence, 
their personalities were as different 
as their physiques. Jones was quiet, 
easygoing and upbeat; Miles was out- 
spoken, intense and irascible. Jones 



loved adventure and exploring the 
local beaches and restaurants; Miles 
went along for the ride. They relished 
each other’s company and had been 
close friends since basic training a year 
prior. In their free time, they often took 
long drives around the island. Jones let 
Miles — a former college DJ who played 
piano, trumpet and drums — pick the 
tunes on the car stereo. 

That night, they spent the watch 
studying for a career-development 
course and opening the entrance gate 
for the dozen or so vehicles that came 
through. At dawn, the rain was still fall- 
ing. Glancing out the window, Miles 
said, "See? I told you.” Several centi- 
metres of water covered the ground. 

Around 6:30 in the morning, the 
men heard a metallic crashing sound, 
like a ship being battered by waves. 
Looking out, they saw a knee-deep, 
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chocolate-coloured torrent that was 
rising rapidly. Miles went to the door, 
but it wouldn’t budge; the pressure of 
the flood was too great. "You try," he 
said to Jones. "You're bigger.” 

Jones threw his weight against the 
heavy metal door, without success, 
as water began seeping in under the 
door and across the threshold. Grab- 
bing his two-way radio, he called 
the base defence operations centre, 
about five kilometres away. "We’re 
in trouble,” he said. "We’re going to 
need somebody to come and get us.” 

TECHNICAL SERGEANT KEVIN SPAIN 
was in the centre when the call came 
in. They would send someone out 
there as soon as they could, but the 
patrols were tied up right now. There 
was minor flooding all over the base’s 
four and a half square kilometres, 
and the security force’s vehicles were 
out trying to keep traffic moving. 
Spain, 31, reminded himself to stay 
calm, but he knew how treacherous a 
typhoon’s wake could be. He radioed 
an alert to the scattered troops and 
waited with growing anxiety as the 
minutes ticked by. 

Soon, an update from the alarm 
monitor: the video screen overlook- 
ing the area had gone blank. Spain 
realized that water had engulfed the 
camera, which hung from the eaves 
of the shack. 

When a Humvee returned to head- 
quarters, Spain gathered a few defend- 










ers (as security personnel are called) 
and jumped behind the wheel. The 
base's perimeter road was impassable, 
so he navigated a hillside, picking up 
his fellow flight chief — Master Ser- 
geant Brad Reeves, who’d been trying 
to reach the shack on foot — along the 
way. Around 7 a.m., they arrived at the 
first of two gates separating the main 
base from the munitions storage area. 

One of Kadena’s fire trucks was 
already waiting there, but the gate 
was locked, and no one had the key. 
To their horror, the defenders saw 
that the guard shack, down the hill, 
was almost submerged. If the team 
couldn't get in quickly, it would be 
fishing out a couple of corpses. 
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While they waited for help, Miles 
and Jones switched off the shack’s 
circuit breaker to avoid being elec- 
trocuted. Outside, the flood surged 
above the windowsills; inside, it rose 
to their waists. The men climbed up 
onto the desk in front of the win- 
dows, and their hopes were lifted as 
they watched the rescuers’ vehicles 
pull to a halt. Then the water out- 
side reached the top of the window, 
and they could see nothing — except 
for small fish swimming through 
the murk. 



told base defence. "At least let me try 
it.” After being granted permission, 
Jones fired 15 shots from his nine- 
millimetre pistol. The slugs barely 
dented the pane before sinking away. 

Jones turned to Miles. "If we don’t 
make it,” he said, “I want you to know 
I love you, brother.” 

"You know I love you, too," Miles 
answered back. 

AFTER A FIREFIGHTER SEVERED the 
gate’s locks with a bolt cutter, the ve- 
hicles splashed across a waterlogged 



THE AIRMAN 1ST CLASS FIRED 
15 SHOTS. THE SLUGS BARELY DENTED 

THE PANE BEFORE SINKING AWAY. 



Jones radioed for permission to 
shoot out the glass. The base defence 
operations centre denied his request: 
a ricochet off the bulletproof window 
could kill them. 

By now, the water inside the shack 
was just a couple of metres from the 
ceiling. The two men struggled to stay 
calm. They told each other jokes, not 
all of them printable. But it was be- 
coming harder to distract themselves 
from the seriousness of their plight. 
Jones felt a need to take some sort 
of action. "There’s too much water 
in here for a bullet to ricochet," he 



highway and drove downhill toward 
the second gate, which barely rose 
above the flood. Spain swam to the 
gate, clambered over the barbed wire 
and plunged underwater to slice 
through the lock. He and Airman 1st 
Class Cody Watson then swam to the 
guard shack, whose curved roof was its 
only visible feature. They dived again 
and again, feeling along the walls for a 
way in, but the effort was futile. 

Two firefighters rigged a rope line 
from their truck to the shack and be- 
gan ferrying tools and rescuers along 
it. Soon there were seven or eight men 
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on the roof — some of them air force, 
others Japanese civilians — hacking 
at the 30-centimetre-thick concrete 
with axes and sledgehammers. They 
worked in shifts as the rain pelted 
down. But the shack had been built 
to resist grenades, and the furious 
pounding left it virtually unscathed. 

INSIDE, JONES AND MILES were 
treading water, with just centimetres 
of breathing room left. By this point, 
they’d lost their radios. Now the only 
sounds in the shack were their rapid 



and the roof. Suddenly, both men 
were energized. Jones began tearing at 
the web of metal struts from which the 
ceiling hung. Miles, who’d worked in 
construction as a teenager, found the 
latches that held the system in place. 
The struts fell away, giving him and 
Jones precious headroom. 

An instant later, they heard the 
saw’s motor roar to life, followed by 
the snarl of its blade biting into con- 
crete. The trapped airmen cheered 
and pounded on the underside of 
the roof. Within minutes, a couple of 



ON THE ROOF, THE RESCUERS GROANED: 
THE SAW SPECIALLY DESIGNED TO CUT 

THROUGH CONCRETE HAD BROKEN. 



breathing, the sloshing of the flood 
and the muffled blows of the rescu- 
ers’ tools. Both men were praying. 
Miles, who was raised by a single 
mother, repeated silently, "Please 
don’t do this to my mom.” 

Outside, a second fire truck pulled 
up at the gate, delivering a K12 
rotary saw — specially designed for 
first responders to cut through wood 
and concrete. Around the same time, 
Jones bumped his head against the 
ceiling and dislodged a gypsum tile. 
Pushing it aside, he discovered almost 
a metre of space between the ceiling 



46-centimetre slits appeared above 
them, bright slashes piercing the 
gloom. The smell of exhaust filled the 
air, and grit sprayed their faces. Then 
came a grating sound, followed by 
silence. "Keep going!" the men yelled. 

On the roof, the rescuers groaned: 
the saw had broken. They returned 
to their sledgehammers, abetted this 
time by chisels and crowbars. Chunks 
of concrete showered Miles and Jones 
as the slits widened and merged. 
But the rescuers soon faced another 
obstacle: layers of five-centimetre- 
thick rebar, arranged in tight grids. 
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"I can’t believe we survived," says Miles, with Jones beside the renovated shack. 



They used axes and the bolt cutter 
to chew through the iron rods. The 
water kept rising. Once again, the 
trapped men had only centimetres 
of space left in which to breathe. 

Finally, the opening formed a 
rough square. A hand reached down, 
and Miles grasped it. Jones watched 
his friend rise to freedom. When 
his turn came, however, his broad 
shoulders wouldn’t fit. As the rescu- 
ers frantically expanded the hole, a 
firefighter offered to escort Miles to a 
waiting ambulance. He refused. "I'm 
not leaving until my wingman does.” 

At around 7:30 a.m., an hour after 
he’d radioed for help, Jones emerged. 
The rescuers whooped and hugged. 
At that moment, the rain stopped. 



ALTHOUGH MILES AND JONES were 
physically unharmed by their ordeal, 
they were changed in other ways. 
They’d lost the sense of immortal- 
ity that buoys most young men. "It 
made me more introspective,” Miles 
says now. "For the first time, I value 
my life.” Jones suddenly awakened to 
the transience of time: "Before I die,” 
he declares, "I want to do something 
in my career to leave an impression.” 
The guard shack, too, underwent a 
major alteration — its roof was fitted 
with an escape hatch. Seventeen 
responders received Air Force Com- 
mendation Medals for their courage. 
"They were there for us all the way," 
says Jones. "They were willing to do 
whatever it took to get us out.” IQ 



WHY AM I PRESIDENT OF THE ENTITLED CLUB? 

Well, for one, I deserve it. 

@HOME_HALFWAY 
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Laughter 

THE BEST MEDICINE 




THE BEST JOKE 
I EVER TOLD 
BY ENNIS ESMER 



There are two kinds of people in 
the world: people who say, “Why 
aren’t you dancing? C’mon, come 
dance!" and people I like. 

Watch Ennis Esmer 
as troublemaking 
tennis pro Nash in 
the comedy Red 
Oaks, coming soon 
to Shomi and on 
October 9 to 
Amazon Prime. 

10 @heyennisshutup 



TOUGH CROWD 

A retiree who volunteers to enter- 
tain elderly patients visited his 
local hospital and brought a porta- 
ble keyboard. He told some jokes 
and sang some funny songs at 
patients’ bedsides. 

When he finished, he said, in fare- 
well, "I hope you get better." 

From her bed, one woman replied, 
"I hope you get better, too.” gcfl.net 



SAVE THE DATE 

Young Mike and his mother went to 
the doctor’s office for his yearly phys- 
ical. The receptionist, completing his 
medical history, asked, “When is 
your birthday?" 

“February 25," Mike answered. 
“What year?” the receptionist 
pressed. 

Mike stared incredulously at 
her for a moment, then replied, 
"Every year.” gcif.com 

WHAT A DEAL 

I saw an advert in a window that 
said: “Television for sale, $1. Volume 
stuck on full.” I thought, I can’t turn 

that down. Comedian TIM VINE 

SERIOUS BEEF 

Bill was furious when his steak 
arrived too rare. “Waiter!” he 
shouted. “Didn’t you hear me say, 
'Well done’?’’ 

“Oh, thank you, sir," replied the 
oblivious waiter. "I hardly ever get 



a compliment.” yourdailychuckle.com 

Q 

Z) 

Think you can make us laugh? Send us an “> 
original joke, and it could mean a free o 

year’s subscription for your household. < 
See page 11 or rd.ca/joke for details. < 
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ADVERTORIAL 



DO YOU HAVE RECEDING GUMS? 

HERE ARE THE CAUSES AND HOW TO HELP PREVENT IT. 



BRUSHING ALONE LEAVES BEHIND MILLIONS OF GERMS. THESE GERMS CAN RESULT 
IN EARLY GUM DISEASE, WHICH LEFT UNTREATED CAN RESULT IN RECEDING GUMS. 



Receding gums are more common with age and can be caused by: brushing too hard, 
thin gums, smoking and worsening gum disease. When early gum disease goes untreated, 
it can progress causing the gum tissue to break down— resulting in receding gums. 

If the problem gets worse over time, receding gums can expose the tooth roots, leading 
to sensitive teeth and an increased risk of root cavities. The good news is you can take 
steps to keep your gums healthy and help prevent receding gums. 



HOWTO HELP PREVENT RECEDING GUMS 




BRUSH GENTLY TWICE A DAY 

Scrubbing too hard can wear 
down the enamel and cause 
gums to recede. 



DON'T SMOKE OR USE OTHER 
TOBACCO PRODUCTS 

Tar and nicotine can lead 
to early gum disease and 
other health problems. 



VISIT YOUR DENTAL 
PROFESSIONAL REGULARLY 

Regular exams prevent 
and detect problems. 




FLOSS AT LEAST ONCE A DAY 

Without flossing, you’re 
missing more than a third 
of your tooth surface. 



o 

o 



EAT A WELL-BALANCED DIET 

Healthy eating helps to maintain 
strong teeth and bones. 



RINSE WITH LISTERINE® 

Rinse with an antiseptic mouthwash 
for 30 seconds twice a day to reach 
all the leftover nooks and crannies 
in your mouth. Killing the germs helps 
prevent early gum 
disease and maintain 
healthy gums. 




COMPLETE THE CLEAN 
WITH 

LISTERINE 

TOTAL CARE 

FOR SENSITIVE TEETH 



LISTERINE® TOTAL CARE® FOR SENSITIVE TEETH® 

gets in between teeth where brushing misses. It completes 
the job by killing 99.9% of germs and prevents plaque and 
early gum disease to help protect against receding gums. 
It also strengthens tooth enamel and reduces the pain 
of sensitive teeth. Now that’s something to smile about! 



LISTERINE 

TOTA C ARC 




Early gum disease=gingivitis. Also fights cavities. Always read and follow the label. (C) Johnson & Johnson Inc. 2015. 



HEALTH 




Day-to-day tasks can be difficult, even impossible, 
for those who suffer from the degenerative disease. 
But there’s reason to be hopeful. 




Parkinson’s 

BY ANITA BARTHOLOMEW AND SAMANTHA RIDEOUT 

ILLUSTRATION BY SEBASTIEN THIBAULT 



BEFORE ANYTHING ELSE happened, 
Beverly Lavender lost her sense of 
smell. It was a sign of changes in her 
neurons, though she didn't know it at 
the time. It was only four years later, 
in 2004, that Lavender, then a 44-year- 
old Toronto-based fashion designer, 
noticed a slight tremor in her right 
hand and headed to her doctor. While 
the neurologist to whom she was 
referred ordered blood tests and an 
MRI to eliminate other possibilities, 



he quickly zeroed in on Parkinson’s 
disease. "I felt like I’d been punched 
in the chest," recalls Lavender. 

Six years ago, Steve Van Vlaenderen 
of Winnipeg, now 66, realized that 
the middle finger on his right hand 
kept twitching. His GP thought he 
might have nerve damage or car- 
pal tunnel syndrome, but after the 
tremors spread to his forearm, Van 
Vlaenderen asked to see a neurolo- 
gist. When he received a Parkinson’s 
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diagnosis some months later, he took 
it calmly at first. "I’d confirmed what 
I had, which is what I wanted to do,” 
he says. "But after I left the doctor’s 
office, it hit me like a ton of bricks. It 
was going to change everything.” 

Lavender and Van Vlaenderen are 
just two of the seven to 10 million peo- 
ple worldwide — including a projected 
99,000 Canadians by 2016 — who are 
living with Parkinson's disease, the 
second most common neurodegen- 
erative condition after Alzheimer’s. 
On average, more than 10 Canadians 
are diagnosed each day. 

With Parkinson’s, simple things 
most of us do without thinking — pull- 
ing change from a pocket, scribbling a 
note, taking a stroll — can become dif- 
ficult and eventually impossible. The 
source of the problem is in the brain. 
Cells in the substantia nigra region 
slowly die off, and with them much 
of the ability to produce the chemi- 
cal dopamine, which relays messages 
from the brain to the muscles. With- 
out enough of it, messages don’t get 
through easily or at all. 

The most common and best known 
of the disease's possible symptoms — 
shaking, stiffness, impaired balance 
and slow movement — affect the 
motor skills. However, due to the range 
of ways the damaged neurons influ- 
ence body and mind, Parkinson’s can 
also give rise to problems known as its 
"non-motor symptoms.” According to 
Dr. Ron Postuma, an associate profes- 



sor of neurology at McGill University 
in Montreal, these run the gamut from 
constipation to double vision. 




IN CANADA, THE 
AVERAGE AGE AT 

DIAGNOSIS IS 66. 

IN MOST CASES, THERE 
IS NO FAMILY HISTORY 
OF PARKINSON’S. 



The tremors that convinced Laven- 
der and Van Vlaenderen to seek med- 
ical advice appear in approximately 70 
per cent of people with Parkinson’s — 
but that phenomenon can be present 
in other illnesses. To be certain of the 
diagnosis, a physician will typically 
run a series of motor-skill tests. They 
might look for signs that a person can 
tap his thumb against his index finger, 
tap his heel against the floor, perform 
various hand and arm movements — 
all at a rapid pace. 

In Canada, the average age at diag- 
nosis is around 66, with men at some- 
what greater risk than women. In most 
cases, there is no family history. 

VAN VLAENDEREN NOTICED SHIFTS 
in his mood at about the same time 
the shakiness in his hand began. 
These changes were subtle at first, 
but over the two and a half years fol- 
lowing his diagnosis, they gradually 
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turned into anxiety attacks and a de- 
pressive crisis. Parkinson’s disease tar- 
gets areas of the brain that influence 
mood, which is partly why one-third 
of patients experience anxiety and 
depression. "I was in a black hole and 
couldn’t seem to find a way out,” he 
says. Even now that his mood has sta- 
bilized, he rarely feels elated. "Com- 
pared to that,” he says, "the tremors 
and motor-skill problems are easier 
to handle, at least for me.” 

Lavender has struggled with de- 
pression, as well. "I recommend that 
anyone who experiences this prob- 
lem seek assistance,” she says. "Anti- 
depressants helped me, and it’s also 
good to have a therapist.” For Laven- 
der, perhaps the most valuable step 
was joining a support group. “We’d of- 
ten ask each other, ‘Have you noticed 
this symptom or that one?’ It's nice to 
feel like you're not the only one.” 

WHEN IT COMES TO medications, the 
gold standard for treating Parkinson's 
is levodopa, a drug that is converted to 
dopamine in the body. But, says Prof. 
Leslie J. Findley, chairman of the United 
Kingdom’s National Tremor Founda- 
tion, "We know that over three to five 
years, problems with levodopa can 
arise.” Those issues include dyskinesia, 
involuntary movements that can be, as 
Findley says, “quite excessive.” At the 
same time, people on levodopa might 
become stiff as the drug wears off be- 
fore the next scheduled dose. 



Often, doctors will start people 
newly diagnosed with Parkinson’s 
on one of two other classes of drugs, 
so-called dopamine agonists, which 
mimic the effects of dopamine, and 
MAO-B (monoamine oxidase) inhibit- 
ors, which slow the breakdown of do- 
pamine in the brain. 

Potential side effects can be signifi- 
cant, however. Dopamine agonists, 
MAO-B inhibitors and, to an extent, 
levodopa are associated with less- 
ened impulse control, making those 
taking them more prone to risky be- 
haviours, such as gambling. 

Treatment isn't entirely pharma- 
ceutical. One of the best ways to battle 
Parkinson’s symptoms is with physical 
activity, either self-guided (yoga, 
swimming, walking) or under a phys- 
iotherapist’s supervision. 

In 2013, side effects such as extreme 
weight gain and debilitating fatigue 
convinced Van Vlaenderen to stop 
taking MAO-B inhibitors. Although 
he may eventually need medication, 
for the past two years he’s been relying 
on robust physical activity to keep his 
symptoms to a minimum. He remem- 
bers the night he decided to take con- 
trol of the disease. "Any kind of change 
was better than continuing with my 
life the way I was,” he says. "The next 
day, I started going to the gym.” 

Five times a week, Van Vlaenderen 
sweats through a two-hour cross- 
training routine that works a lot of his 
core muscles — strengthening them 
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TANGO FOR PARKINSON’S 
MANAGEMENT-AND FUN 



As if to demonstrate that not all treat- 
ments are a drag, scientific literature 
maintains that going dancing (com- 
bined with pharmacological treatment) 
is an efficient way to cope with the ef- 
fects of Parkinson’s disease. There are 
several probable reasons for this, ac- 
cording to Dr. Silvia Rios Romenets, 
a neurologist with an interest in behav- 
ioural neurology and movement disor- 
ders. For one, there’s a link between 
music and dopamine levels, "which 
partially explains why musical experi- 
ences are so valued and why they can 
be emotional,” she says. Dancing also 
means socializing and exercise— along 
with all of the associated benefits. 

Last spring, while based at Montreal’s 
McGill University, Rios Romenets con- 
ducted a study on the effects of prac- 
tising a particular dance form, the 
Argentine tango. A dancer herself, she 
knew that tango, with its rhythmic for- 
ward and backward movements, “imi- 
tates actual rehabilitation for walking 
problems, freezing and balance issues.” 

Previous tango studies had uncov- 
ered certain motor benefits for people 
with Parkinson's, but the McGill investi- 
gation looked at tango’s impact on the 
disease’s non-motor aspects, as well. 

It found that Parkinson’s patients who 
took 24 classes over 12 weeks had more 
improvements in balance and gait 
compared to people in a control group 
who exercised at home daily. Tango 
also seemed to provide a modest boost 
against two non-motor symptoms— 
cognitive decline and fatigue. 



helps counteract the effect of Parkin- 
son’s on his balance. Not only has he 
grown fit enough to bench-press 110 
kilograms, he’s also seen huge psycho- 
logical improvements. "Lots of things 
require greater effort with Parkinson’s, 
so it’s tempting to not do anything,” 
he says. "But I feel a lot better when 
I make a deliberate decision to stay 
active.” Besides working out, he’s been 
running a storage and records-man- 
agement business, dictating emails to 
his smartphone or typing them with 
his left hand because his right is no 
longer up to the task. 

For her part, Lavender was able to 
work full-time for 11 years after her 
diagnosis, thanks in part to positive 
effects from levodopa, as well as ex- 
ercises such as tai chi and yoga. Only 
recently has her fatigue progressed 
to the point where she decided to re- 
tire. But she continues with hobbies 
such as painting and knitting — both 
of which slow down the disease’s toll 
on her hands’ motor abilities. 

The progression of Parkinson's var- 
ies from person to person. "About 10 
per cent of patients have a tremor, 
usually in one hand,” says Findley, 
noting that this might be their sole 
symptom for a decade or more. "At the 
other end of the spectrum are patients 
who, within five years, have reached 
the mid-stage.” 

Early challenges might include stiff- 
ness, muscle discomfort or a loss of 
facial expression. "Sometimes I worry 
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how people perceive me because of 
my relative lack of body language," 
Van Vlaenderen says. "I can appear 
disinterested when I'm not." However, 
he adds with a laugh, this can work to 
his advantage when playing poker. 

In the mid-stage, people might ex- 
perience balance problems, "freezing” 
in place, tiny handwriting and soften- 
ing of the speaking voice. And in se- 
vere, late-stage Parkinson’s disease, 
drugs no longer help ease the symp- 
toms. The problem isn't just that the 
brain cells that produce dopamine die 
off; those that utilize dopamine also 
die off — and they can’t be replaced. 
As a result, says Findley, a person with 
Parkinson’s might need drugs more 
frequently and might also have peri- 
ods of being unable to move. 

IF AND WHEN LEVODOPA is no longer 
effective, another treatment option is 
a procedure called deep brain stimu- 
lation (DBS), wherein electrodes are 
implanted in the brain to produce 
electrical impulses that help regulate 
abnormal brain signals. 

DBS isn’t a silver bullet: the degree 
to which it eases symptoms varies — it 
doesn’t generally improve those that 



don’t respond to levodopa. There is a 
small risk of infection, so candidates 
need to be selected carefully — they 
are usually people who are no longer 
responding in a helpful, predictable 
way to levodopa or who are experienc- 
ing debilitating dyskinesia as a result. 
Meanwhile, researchers worldwide 
are looking into less invasive ways to 
deal with levodopa-responsiveness 
issues, such as delivering the medica- 
tion continuously via a patch. 

WHILE PARKINSON'S DISEASE IS a 
life-altering ailment, it may not signif- 
icantly shorten life expectancy if well 
managed, says Findley. He advises his 
patients: "Try in the early stages to 
lose any ‘invalid’ reaction and instead 
push yourself to be active. Staying 
active and staying positive appear to 
be among the secrets to living as well 
as possible with Parkinson’s.” 

At all stages, people coping with the 
disease are encouraged to eat a bal- 
anced diet, manage stress and basic- 
ally do as much as they can for their 
general well-being. Says Lavender, 
"The healthier you are, the better you 
can deal with Parkinson’s, physically 
and emotionally." G! 



* * 

WHERE THE ART IS 

It is more fun to be the painter than the paint. 

GEORGE CLOONEY 
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A model for modern 
etiquette shares 
what he’s learned 



It’s a 

Matter 

of 

Manners 



BY PAUL FORD 

FROM MEDIUM.COM 



CLAIRE BENOIST; (PROP STYLIST) SARAH GUIDO-LAASKO FOR HALLEY RESOURCES 




PERSPECTIVE 






MOST PEOPLE DON’T NOTICE I’m 

polite, which is the point. I don’t 
look polite. I am big and droopy and 
need a haircut. No soul would associ- 
ate me with watercress sandwiches. 
Still, every year or so, someone takes 
me aside and says, "You’re actually 
weirdly polite, aren’t you?" 

The complimenters don’t always 
formulate it gently. A number of 
years ago, at the end of a particularly 
arduous corporate project, my of- 
ficemate told me, "When we started 
working together, I thought you were 
a terrible suck-up.” 

She frowned. "But it helped get 
things done. It was a strategy.” 

My co-worker was surprised to 
see the stubborn power of politeness 
over time. That's the thing. Mostly we 
talk about politeness in the moment: 
please; thank you; no, go ahead; etc. 

When I was in high school, I read 
etiquette manuals. There was good 
stuff about how to write a condolence 
note and ridiculous stuff about how 
to behave on boats. No one noticed 
my politeness except for one kid. He 
yelled at me about it. "Why you always 
so polite, man?” he asked. I made a 



note to further mask my manners. 
Real politeness, I reasoned, was invis- 
ible. It adapted itself to the situation. 

SAY THIS AT A PARTY 

Here’s a trick that’s never failed me. 
When you’re thrust into conversation 
with someone at an event, see how 
long you can hold off before asking 
what she does for a living. When that 
painful lull arrives, right after she tells 
you, say, "Wow, that sounds hard.” 

It works because nearly everyone 
believes their job is difficult. I once 
met a beautiful woman at a party 
whose job was to help celebrities 
wear Harry Winston jewellery. When 
I told her that sounded hard, she 
brightened and spoke for 30 straight 
minutes about sapphires and Jessica 
Simpson. Then the celebrity jewel- 
lery coordinator smiled, grabbed 
my hand and said, "I like you!" She 
seemed so relieved to have unbur- 
dened herself. 

LOOK, DON’T TOUCH 

Another way to be polite is by not 
touching people unless they specific- 
ally invite it. Since I have manners, 
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the idea of just reaching out and 
touching people’s hair, for example, 
makes my eye twitch. When would 
it be appropriate? If there was a very 
large poisonous spider in their hair. If 
I was doing a magic trick. After six or 
more years of marriage. 

People have a one-metre invisible 
buffer around them. If there’s a stray 
hair on their jacket, I ask them if I 
can pluck it. If they don’t want that, 
they'll do it themselves. 

GIVE SECOND CHANCES 

Politeness leaves doors open. I’ve 
met so many people whom, if I had 
trusted my first impressions, I would 
never have wanted to meet again. Yet 
many of them are now great friends. 

One of those people is my wife. On 
our first date, she told me about the 
surgical removal of a dermoid cyst 
from her ovaries. This is a cyst with 
hair and teeth (not a metaphor). It 
killed the chemistry. I walked her 
home, told her I'd had a great time, 
and returned to my place to look up 
cysts on the Internet. 

Twelve months later, I ran into her 
on the train, and we had another 
drink. I eventually learned that she’d 
been having a very bad day in a very 
bad year. 

All kinds of people silently struggle 
with all kinds of terrible things. They 
suffer from depression, ambition, 



substance abuse and pretension. 
From family tragedy, Ivy League ed- 
ucations, self-loathing and publish- 
ing. The good thing about politeness 
is you can treat these people the way 
you’d treat anyone else, and wait to 
see what happens. You don’t need to 
make a judgment. 

There’s another aspect of my 
politeness that I’m reluctant to men- 
tion: I am often consumed by empa- 
thy. I really do want to know about 
hanging jewellery from celebrities. 
What does it feel like in your hand? 
What do celebrities feel like in your 
hand? Which one’s smoother? 

This isn’t a world where you can 
simply express love for others. 
People fear your enthusiasm and 
warmth and wait to hear the price. 
Which is fair. We've all been drawn 
into someone’s love only to find out 
we couldn’t afford it. A little distance 
buys everyone time. 

One day a few years back, when my 
son, Abraham, was two, he and my 
wife spent the afternoon at the play- 
ground. When they came back, she 
told me that Abraham had ap- 
proached a woman in a hijab and 
asked, "What’s your name?" The 
woman told him. Then he put out his 
little hand and said, "Nice to meet 
you!” Everyone laughed, and he 
smiled. He shared with her his firmest 
handshake, like I’d taught him. ID 



THE MESSAGE, A COLLECTION AT MEDIUM.COM, COPYRIGHT © 2014 BY PAUL FORD. 
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Author Camilla Gibb finds a way to forgive— and 
accept— the father who disappeared 
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WHEN I WAS 14 YEARS OLD, my 
father taught me how to use a gun. 
I had no interest in learning to shoot, 
but my father was insistent. 

He, my brother and I set off one grey 
morning in March, crossing the hec- 
tares of gravel quarry toward the pines 
at the back of his property. My father 
and his girlfriend, who was only six 
years older than I was at the time, had 
been living on this rundown farm in 
eastern Ontario for a year and a half. 
My 12-year-old brother had moved 
in with them six months earlier. I vis- 
ited every other weekend, dreading it. 
It was hard to predict what might pro- 
voke my father, especially when he'd 
been drinking, which he did every 
day. He was wild even when sober. 

The white remnants of winter 
crackled underfoot as we made our 
way into the forest. I didn't want to 
feel the force of the 12-gauge shot- 
gun knocking back on my shoulder; 
I didn't want to know the power of 
its impact (on me or a target); and 
I really didn’t want to know how to 
take aim. What if I was good at it? 

The gun was a reflection of both my 
father’s personality and his culture. 
He was a rule-bound, public school- 
educated former British army officer 
who had been thrown out of the mili- 
tary in the mid-1960s for insulting 
a black superior. Among the things he 
most ardently condemned were reli- 
gion, women and the government. He 
found conspiracy in all of these places. 



IN 1971, MY PARENTS, brother and I left 
the United Kingdom, where I was born, 
for Toronto. Despite my father's desire 
to emigrate to a freer world, his 
beliefs became more entrenched after 
we moved. Shortly after we arrived in 
Canada, a psychologist hired by my 
father’s boss at the ad agency where 
he worked assessed him as an ego- 
maniac without empathy or regard for 
others. My mother tells me my father 
was enormously proud of this char- 
acterization, so much so that he sent 
his parents a copy of the report that 
pretty much ended his formal working 
life. After that, it was a series of failed 
attempts to start a business as an 
inventor and marketer. That and drink- 
ing, and not always getting out of bed. 

Eventually, my mother decided she’d 
had enough. They split up in 1977. I 
felt sorry for my father, living alone, 
moving constantly — Des Plaines, 111.; 
Long Island, N.Y.; Toronto — or camp- 
ing in buggy woods or farmers’ fields. 
A couple of years after separating from 
my mother, he landed at the farm. 
Rather than settle him, it accelerated 
his unravelling. 

My father’s actions became pro- 
gressively more eccentric. He rented 
a backhoe to move a hill on his prop- 
erty but only had enough money 
to rent the machine for four days. 
Ever after, we had a view from the 
kitchen window of a hill with a gi- 
ant bite out of it. No project he em- 
barked upon was ever completed. 
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He disconnected the plumbing and 
never reconnected it. Once, when 
his parents were coming to visit 
from England, my father tore a room 
down to its frame and rebuilt it. He 
plastered and sanded each wall until 
it was smooth as eggshell. The day 
before his parents arrived, he took 
a sledgehammer to it. He'd spotted a 
flaw in his work. 

He took the same heavy-handed 
approach to his chil- 
dren. He tore into us for 
imperceptible slights, 
things we could not 
remember ever saying 
or doing. 

Now he was teaching 
me how to use a gun. 

He was on his knees — 
positioning my feet, 
then showing me how 
to lock the weapon 
against my shoulder — 
when he saw a quick 
flash of white between 
the trees. He grabbed the shotgun, 
swept it to the left at shoulder height 
and pulled the trigger. I saw a hare 
lying on a pink bed of snow. 

Suddenly, my father caught sight 
of something else and took another 
shot. A terrible wailing filled the air. 
Two men in the woods began to yell. 
He’d shot their dog, a beagle they 
were training. "On my land!" my 
father yelled. "This is a right of way!" 
the men yelled back. 



Regardless, a dog lay injured. 
I turned away and began to cry. My 
father picked up the hare and started 
marching back to the farm. As my 
brother and 1 followed sullenly, two 
gunshots rang out. 

On every other visit to the farm 
after that, I asked my father to hide 
his bullets, keeping them away from 
the rifle. I was a sleepwalker, and he’d 
taught me how to shoot, after all. 

THREE YEARS AFTER 
our hunting lesson, my 
father left the farm. He 
simply stepped away, 
unable to afford it. 
He deserted all of the 
heirlooms he’d taken 
from his parents and 
left his girlfriend with- 
out a word. He went 
into a decline marked 
by drink and isolation. 
When I saw him again, 
in my late teens, he was 
squatting in a warehouse in Toronto’s 
east end. He disappeared altogether 
shortly after that. 

Each January, I’d wonder whether 
this would be the year my brother 
and I would hear from him. But as 
the months of silence accumulated, 
I began to wonder if he was even still 
alive. I fictionalized him in two nov- 
els, trying to make sense of an abu- 
sive father and his impact. Through 
those books, I attempted to find 
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AS THE 
MONTHS OF 
SILENCE 
ACCUMULATED, 
I BEGAN TO 
WONDER IF MY 
FATHER WAS 
EVEN STILL 
ALIVE. 
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some resolution, imagining children 
who grew up to survive, if not exactly 
thrive. But my father's whereabouts 
remained a nagging mystery. I was 
both worried about him and angry 
about his absence. 

Before I became a writer, I trained as 
an anthropologist. My interest in how 
people live in communities shaped by 
a shared culture has personal roots. 
The dynamics of family are largely 
determined by culture: 
the roles we each play, 
our place in the hierar- 
chy, what we inherit and 
are taught to value, what 
is expected of us, where 
our futures might lie. 

I often wondered 
how much of a per- 
son's identity, my own 
included, was shaped 
by external forces; how 
much we are the prod- 
uct of nurture versus 
nature. I wanted a way to understand 
my father and our failures as a family. 
If I could blame much of who and how 
we were on Britishness, there would 
be absolution. Furthermore, if I could 
explore cultures where people grew 
up differently, I could imagine the 
possibility of different, even happier, 
lives for us all. 

IN MY 20s, I had my first experience 
with prolonged depression. I worried 
I had inherited this from my father — 



and feared it marked the beginning of 
a slide into a life like his. But I sought 
help, something my father never 
did. In therapy over the years, I have 
talked a lot about my fears of becom- 
ing like him. Still, for all of his failures 
as a parent, I have never wished him 
gone. He is my parent; I love him. 

Fifteen years ago, when I was in my 
early 30s, I hired a private detective 
to locate my father, dead or alive. For 
$500 I learned he was 
in Calgary. A year later, 
I travelled to that city for 
a literary festival. When 
I arrived at my hotel, a 
message was waiting: 
"Your father called." I 
felt my stomach churn. 
Was it possible that 
whoever took the mes- 
sage had misheard? 
The chances of him 
knowing I was in the 
city seemed remote. 

I don’t recall doing the reading 
that night. Afterwards, I was sitting 
at a table between two other writers 
when I suddenly saw a weather- 
beaten man clutching a book — my 
book — between his hands. He looked 
hunted. Haunted. And I started to 
burn with a complicated mix of feel- 
ings. I knew he couldn’t afford to be 
here. It saddened me that he was, and 
that we were so estranged. And I was 
afraid, unable to predict what he was 
about to say or do. The passage I’d 



II 

COMPASSION 
IS OFFERED 
AT SOME 
DISTANCE. 
FORGIVENESS 
BEGINS UP 
CLOSE, WITH 
EMPATHY. 
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COURTESY OF CAMILLA GIBB 




(From left) The author, 
her younger brother and 
her father at home in 
England in 1971; a family 
portrait from that year. 



read onstage was about a father who 
destroys everything in his life. 

Soon, my father was standing right 
in front of me. He opened his mouth 
and spoke. I fixated on his teeth, 
black nubs like charred kernels of 
corn. He wanted me to sign his book. 

He asked if I would meet him the 
following day. Since it could have 
been so much worse and I was down 
to monosyllables, I said, “Um, yes." 

The next morning over coffee, he 
was introspective. He had “diag- 
nosed” himself as "asocial” and was 



struggling to uncover why he couldn't 
live among people. He wondered if 
it was because he was dropped on 
his head as a baby, or because he 
was temporarily put in an orphan- 
age as a toddler, where he was tied to 
a banister. Was it because he was sent 
to boarding school at a young age, 
molested by the headmaster, bullied 
by other boys? Or was it the army? 

He talked about many damag- 
ing episodes, including things you 
shouldn’t tell your daughter. Some 
of them were so inappropriate it was 
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FOUR STEPS 
TO FORGIVENESS 



1. CALM DOWN When we wrestle with 
rage and pain, explains Dr. Fred Luskin, 
director of the Stanford University For- 
giveness Project, our bodies are filled 
with adrenalin, which makes it difficult 
to find emotional clarity. “Some people 
meditate or do relaxation exercises,” he 
says, which helps them to recalibrate. 

2. SHIFT YOUR FOCUS Instead of fixat- 
ing on how and why someone has hurt 
you, look within. "Seek to understand 
yourself and your expectations,” sug- 
gests Dr. Beth Hedva, a Calgary-based 
psychologist and the author of Betrayal, 
Trust and Forgiveness. "Have compas- 
sion for yourself and recognize that you 
have needs that the other person did 
not, or maybe could not, fulfill.” 

3. FIND EMPATHY FOR THE PERSON 

WHO HURT YOU lnthemoment.it 
may seem as though others deliber- 
ately did you harm, but Hedva stresses 
that this is often not the case. “Their 
actions were not necessarily intentional 
or vindictive, but rather an attempt to 
get their own unmet needs handled.” 
The person who failed you, she says, “is 
also a vulnerable, flawed human being.” 

4. STOP THINKING LIKE A VICTIM 

Changing the narrative is key, says 
Luskin. “People stay stuck because 
they have a very rigid, narrow story 
that keeps them trapped.” Rather than 
focusing on how your mother under- 
mined you in the past, think about how, 
as an adult, you have the freedom to 
make decisions she might not support. 



as if he had never been a father. We 
were two adults, one of whom was 
unequipped to navigate human rela- 
tions. I felt a great deal of compassion 
for him. Our short-lived family must 
have provided him with the closest 
thing he had ever known to safety and 
stability, but he’d been too psycho- 
logically compromised to make that 
work. And now he was utterly alone. 

COMPASSION IS OFFERED at some 
distance. Empathy takes you right 
up close. For me, with the help of 
an anthropological lens, the space 
between the two began to narrow 
in the aftermath of that encounter 
with my father. I can interpret much 
of what he had said through a socio- 
economic framework. A person with- 
out an innate ability to float, my father 
had followed the harsh trajectory of 
British boys whose class-aspiring fam- 
ilies had thrown them into deep water 
without teaching them how to swim. 
His life in England had alternated 
between isolation and punishment. 
In a new country, where a new life 
might have been possible, he had 
found himself adrift. Those very 
same strictures that had oppressed 
and frustrated him had formed him. 
Without them, and without a stable 
psychological centre, who was he? 

Why he was as he was began to 
matter more than who he was, or had 
been, for me. I shared his questions 
and his inability to find answers. 
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Perhaps forgiveness begins here: 
up close, with empathy. I have for- 
given my father his absence and his 
punishing presence. I recognize that 
we were better off without him, even 
though he was not better off without 
us. Today, we have no contact. He 
does not know he has a granddaugh- 
ter. I do not know, 15 years after see- 
ing him, whether he is still alive. I 
hope the world has shown him some 
mercy, but I am doubtful. 

When a parent leaves, it calls into 
question the very idea of attachment 
rooted in biology. Living and working 
in the Middle East and East Africa as 
an anthropologist, I saw various ways 
families could be constituted. I knew 
clans with multiple wives, children 
shared among them; grandparents or 
aunts and uncles raising the children 
of relatives; orphans absorbed into 
groups of kin; wet nurses deemed 
relatives through shared milk. 

Biological relationships often exist 
alongside chosen ones in the making 
of a family, as is the case now with 
my own. My stepfather, for instance, 



is very much my daughter’s grand- 
father. My daughter’s former nanny 
and her husband and child live in 
our house, and we use kinship terms 
borrowed from two Filipino lan- 
guages to describe our relation- 
ships. My daughter’s former nanny 
is "Aunt,” or "Tita," to us both, and 
I am the godmother of Tita’s child. 
The two girls refer to themselves as 
"sisters." These are the relationships 
that sustain us, the ones that allow 
us to feel a sense of connection and 
belonging, love and security. 

We all have our limitations, but 
perhaps it’s hardest to accept this of 
our parents. The road to achieving 
some peace around our childhood 
injuries might start with recognizing 
why those who raised us came up 
short. While my father’s fractured 
mental health led to harmful behav- 
iour, I recognize that he is the one 
who suffered most as a result. That 
knowledge doesn't mean I can be his 
daughter in any conventional sense, 
but it does mean I can understand 
and care about him. □ 



SOME SECTIONS HAVE BEEN ADAPTED FROM CAMILLA GIBB’S MEMOIR, THIS IS HAPPY © AUGUST 2015 



* ♦ 

FORWARD MOVEMENT 

I am still encouraged to go on. I wouldn't 
know where else to go. 

E.B. WHITE 
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One hundred years after its creation, 
“In Flanders Fields” lives on 
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EARLY ON THE MORNING of May 3, 
1915, John McCrae sat wearily near 
his field dressing station, a crude 
bunker cut into the slopes of a bank 
near the Ypres-Yser Canal in Bel- 
gium. A Canadian military surgeon, 
he had been at the French line for 12 
days under incessant German bom- 
bardment, and the toll of dead and 
wounded had been appalling. 

From his position on the road along 
the canal running into Ypres, Mc- 
Crae wrote: "I saw all the tragedies of 
war enacted. A wagon, or a bunch of 
horses or a stray man, would get there 
just in time for a shell. One could see 
the absolute knockout; or worse yet, 
at night one could hear the tragedy, 
a horse’s scream or the man's moan.” 

The previous night he had buried 
a good friend, Lt. Alexis Flelmer of 
Ottawa, blown to pieces by a direct 
hit from a German shell. Now, as he 
sat in the early morning sunshine, 
he could hear the larks singing 
between the crash of the guns. Fie 
could see the rows of crosses in a 
nearby cemetery. 

The field where the cemetery lay 
was thick with scarlet poppies, their 
dormant seeds churned up by the 
guns, blooming despite — or because 
of — the carnage. McCrae took in the 
scene and quickly wrote a 15-line 
poem. Speaking as from the dead to 
the living, "In Flanders Fields" was 
to become the most famous poem of 
the Great War — perhaps of any war. 



JOHN McCRAE’S FAMILY had long 
shown a penchant for military 
service and poetry. Back in their 
native Scotland, McCraes had fought 
against the English in the 1715 and 
1745 rebellions. From 1688 to 1693, 
they had compiled the famous Fer- 
naig manuscript, containing Gaelic 
poetry by them and others. 

McCrae's father, David, showed 
more interest in the militia than in 
the family wool business in Guelph, 
Ont. Fie organized a local artillery 
battery in response to the Fenian 
raids from the United States in 1866 
and subsequently served with the 
regular army. 

McCrae was born in Guelph on 
November 30, 1872. Elis mother, 
Janet, loved to read poetry to the boy 
and his brother and sister. 

Young McCrae joined the Flighland 
Cadet Corps at Guelph Collegiate 
Institute and later entered his father’s 
militia unit as a bugler, then became 
a gunner, ffe was also a talented stu- 
dent, winning a scholarship at 16 to 
study at the University of Toronto. 

That’s where he had his first en- 
counter with death. On March 15, 
1890, he wrote to his mother about 
the loss of a sweetheart, 19-year-old 
Alice McRae, from typhoid fever. "I 
have been reading ‘In Memoriam,’” he 
wrote, "and always find myself substi- 
tuting ‘my girlfriend’ for the ‘Arthur’ 
of the poem.” Perhaps because of his 
love for Alice, McCrae never married. 
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In 1899, McCrae took up a fellow- 
ship in pathology at Montreal’s McGill 
University. He had barely acclimatized 
himself to his new duties when mili- 
tary service called again. Volunteers 
were being sought for the Boer War, 
and McCrae was quick to offer himself. 

He went not as a medical man but 
as a lieutenant with an artillery unit, 
spending the better part of a year in 
South Africa, much of it in fruitless 
treks as the British forces pursued the 
elusive Boers. But he did see action 
and earned a reputation as a clever 
and popular officer. 




ON MAY 2, McCRAE 
SAID THE COMMITTAL 
SERVICE FOR A FELLOW 
SOLDIER. THE NEXT DAY, 
HE WROTE “IN 

FLANDERS FIELDS.” 



Back in Montreal in 1901, he 
plunged into his medical work as a 
resident assistant pathologist at the 
Montreal General Hospital. He was 
popular with students and staff alike 
and had, according to his friend and 
colleague Andrew Macphail, a smile 
that was "ineffable. It filled the eyes 
and illumined the face.” Six feet tall 
and 180 pounds, McCrae nonetheless 
walked, said Macphail, "as if he were 
about to dance." 



In demand at dinner parties, he 
seemed to have an endless fund of 
yarns suitable for every occasion. 
Once, after he had accompanied the 
Governor General on a lengthy north- 
ern trip, some of it by canoe, Lord Grey 
remarked, "We travelled 3,000 miles, 
and McCrae had a story for every mile.” 

BY 1914, McCRAE was at the top of his 
profession. In luly, he finished edit- 
ing the second edition of a pathology 
textbook he had co-authored. When 
war was declared, he was attending a 
conference in Britain. 

From there, he cabled an old Boer 
War comrade and offered his ser- 
vices. He was appointed surgeon 
to the 1st Brigade, Canadian Corps 
Artillery, with the rank of major and 
second in command. McCrae’s South 
African experience had left him with 
no illusions about what was in store. 
Before taking up his post, he wrote 
his sister: "Out on the awful old trail 
again! And with very mixed feelings, 
but some determination." 

After a miserably wet winter on 
Salisbury Plain in England, his unit 
sailed for France in February 1915. 
On April 20, the Canadian division 
to which McCrae’s unit belonged was 
ordered to relieve a French division 
in the Ypres Salient. 

On May 2, he wrote to his mother: 
"Heavy gunfire again this morning. 
Lieutenant H. was killed at the guns. 
I said the Committal Service over 
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him as well as I could from memory. 
A soldier’s death!” 

The next morning he wrote "In 
Flanders Fields.” 

McCRAE SENT HIS poem to The Spec- 
tator, a British weekly magazine, 
which rejected it. The piece was fi- 
nally published, anonymously, on 
December 8 in Punch, Britain’s lead- 
ing satirical magazine. 

The verses caught on quickly with 
soldiers and civilians alike. Wrote 
Macphail, then serving at the front: 
"The soldiers have learned it with 
their hearts, which is quite a different 
thing from committing to memory. It 
circulates, as a song should circulate, 
by the living word of mouth, not by 
printed characters." 

McCrae’s poem was reprinted and 
quoted widely throughout the British 
Empire and the United States. It was 
used on billboards advertising the 
sale of the first Victory Loan Bonds in 
Canada in 1917, helping to raise the 
astonishing sum of $400 million. It 
figured prominently in the Canadian 
general election of that year, when 
conscription was a major issue. 

But McCrae’s experiences at Ypres 
had altered him irreparably. John 
F. Prescott, the author of his 1985 
biography, wrote: "He was never 
again the optimistic man with the 
infectious smile. His friends spoke of 
his change in temperament in sub- 
dued voices, feeling, as one said, that 



an icon had been broken.” His insep- 
arable companions were his horse, 
Bonfire, who had accompanied him 
to the front, and his dog, Bonneau, an 
adopted war orphan. 

On January 24, 1918, McCrae re- 
ceived word that he had been ap- 
pointed consulting physician to the 
British armies in France — the first 
Canadian to achieve that rank. But 
by then his health was failing. He 
had suffered from asthma most of his 
life, but the condition had been ex- 
acerbated by the poison gas used by 
the Germans at Ypres. That night, he 
took to his bed with a headache and 
the next day diagnosed himself with 
pneumonia. He was transferred to a 
military hospital at Wimereux, just 
up the coast from Boulogne, France. 

At 1:30 a.m. on January 28, McCrae 
died of double pneumonia and men- 
ingitis. The following day he was bur- 
ied with full military honours in the 
Wimereux cemetery. Bonfire led the 
parade decked in white ribbon, with 
McCrae’s riding boots reversed in the 
stirrups. A hundred nursing sisters in 
cap and veil stood in line at the cem- 
etery. One later wrote, "To the funeral 
all came as we did because we loved 
him so." 

BACK HOME IN CANADA, tributes 
were printed in newspapers across 
the country and in medical journals; 
memorial services were held in Mc- 
Crae’s honour; and a stained-glass 
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window was dedicated to him at 
McGill, bearing the inscription, 
"Pathologist, Poet, Soldier, Physician, 
a man among men." 

One of those who had written 
remembrance poems in response 
to McCrae's was Moina Michael, 
an American teacher in charge of 
a YWCA hostel in New York. Struck 
by the idea of the poppy as a sym- 
bol, she bought 
some real ones 
and distributed 
them for people 
to wear on Nov- 
ember 11, Armis- 
tice Day. Anna 
Guerin, one of 
the women at 
her hostel, took 
the idea back to 
her native France 
in 1921 and set 
war widows and 
orphans to work 
making artificial 
poppies to raise 
funds for devastated areas. 

The British Legion picked up the 
idea and in 1921 raised £106,000 for 
its cause. By 1922, the practice had 
spread to the United States, Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand, and dis- 
abled veterans were being employed 
to make the poppies. "Flanders fields 
have come to Edmonton,” reported 
a local newspaper that November. 
"Everywhere the symbolic scarlet 



poppy shines to say that Edmonton 
remembers the glorious dead.” 

Each Remembrance Day since, vol- 
unteers in more than 120 countries 
have fanned out to distribute the scar- 
let emblem McCrae made famous. In 
Canada, tens of thousands of poppy 
sellers take to the streets every year, 
raising millions of dollars. 

On McCrae’s death, Stephen 
Leacock wrote, 
"John McCrae’s 
poem, ‘In Flan- 
ders Fields,' will 
live as long as the 
memory of the 
heroic struggle 
of the Canadians 
that formed its 
inspiration." 

This month, 
millions around 
the world will 
bear silent wit- 
ness to that strug- 
gle as they pin 
McCrae’s sym- 
bol of sacrifice over their hearts 
once more. 

In April of this year, the Royal Canad- 
ian Mint released a commemorative 
silver coin to mark the 100th anniver- 
sary of “In Flanders Fields." The follow- 
ing month, statues of McCrae were 
unveiled in Ottawa and Guelph, and 
McCrae's childhood home was 
reopened as a museum. OS 



In Flanders fields the poppies blow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place; and in the sky 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly 
Scarce heard amid the guns below. 

We are the Dead. Short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved, and now we lie, 
In Flanders fields. 

Take up our quarrel with the foe: 

To you from failing hands we throw 
The torch; be yours to hold it high. 

If ye break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields. 
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As Kids See It 



HONEST SELF-REFLECTION 




k 



WHILE MAKING A SNACK with my 
three-year-old niece, I decided to 
give her a nature lesson. Picking up 
a bottle of honey, I asked, “Do you 
know what this is?” 

She replied, "Honey." 

"That’s correct,” I said. "And do 
you happen to know where honey 
comes from?" 

With great pride and confidence 
she answered, “Walmart!” 

KEN STOBBE, Kelowna, B.C. 




AND ONE FOR THE KIDS 



Q: What did the digital clock say 
to the grandfather clock? 

A: Look, grandpa, no hands! 

greatcleanjokes.com 



JUVIE-NIHILISM 

A moderator on a kids’ jokes website 
noticed that many submissions they 
received from children didn’t make 
enough sense to be posted online 
and so started a separate blog for 
the rejected entries. Here, some of 
the more philosophical offerings: 

Q: Who is the fool in the world? 

A: Everyone is. 

Q: What do you do when you see an 
ugly squirrel? 

A: Nothing. 

Q: Who is the biggest man? 

A: No one. You are all the same size. 

Q: What did the man do with time? 

A: Wasted it. badkidsjokes.tumblr.com 



Do your children make you chuckle? A 
funny kid story could get you a free year’s 
subscription. See page 11 for details. 
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Our pads are up to 40% thinner* for incredible comfort 
and absorb 2x more than you may need.** 



Get laugh-all-you-want protection, with Always Discreet for sensitive bladders. 
Because hey, pee happens. For coupons and your free sample,^ go to alwaysdiscreet.com. 



So bladder leaks can feel like no big deal. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 




By moving the search party online, 
the Missing Children Society of Canada is 
revolutionizing the way it brings kids home 

RESCUE 

MISSION 

BY OMAR MOUALLEM FROM CANADIAN GEOGRAPHIC 
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O NE MORNING IN THE LATE SUMMER OF 2013, a few 

thousand people across western Canada woke up to this 
message on the home screen of their smartphones: “Alert: 
there has been a child reported missing in your area.” 



They opened the app to find a 
photo and physical description of a 
14-year-old Calgary girl. She’d disap- 
peared while the city slept, and now 
police had reason to believe she was 
somewhere along the Trans-Canada 
Highway 1, en route to Vancouver, 
with a much older man she called 
her boyfriend. Others in the region 
learned about her from widespread 
coverage — in print, on radio, in blogs 
and on social media. Some even read 
the news in their own online stat- 
uses — they'd previously given the 
Missing Children Society of Canada 
(MCSC) permission to access their 
accounts and post automatically gen- 
erated messages. The society has been 
helping to recover lost kids for three 
decades, but gone are the posters that 
once adorned telephone poles and 
highway rest stops. The first organiza- 
tion to lead online search parties that 
harness the full potential of social 
media, mobile technology and GPS, 
the society now has the ability to geo- 
target alerts anywhere police think an 
endangered child might be. 

The case of the Calgary teen was 
the first time the MCSC had used all 
three of its recently developed plat- 
forms: a news release service with 



a 1,000-channel reach, the public’s 
social media feeds and its own app. 
Collectively, the platforms are called 
the Search Program, or Milk Carton 
2.0, a tribute to the dairy products 
that put faces of the disappeared 
on breakfast tables throughout the 
1980s. In this instance, within a few 
days, portraits of the 14-year-old 
and her companion were seen on 
the devices of more than 1.3 mil- 
lion people, most of them concen- 
trated within southern Alberta and 
British Columbia. 

It was an unusual use of the tech- 
nology, which was specifically built 
for child abductions, because the 
girl hadn't been kidnapped. She was, 
like 74 per cent of the more than 
40,000 reports filed for missing chil- 
dren in Canada in 2014, a runaway. 
But, likely unbeknownst to her, the 
31-year-old man she was with had a 
violent criminal past. "We use this tool 
when there’s a significant safety con- 
cern,’’ explains Inspector Cliff O’Brien, 
who was in charge of the Calgary Po- 
lice Service’s Major Crimes Unit at 
the time and facilitated the process 
of reaching out to the MCSC. "This 
case, with a predator, was well over 
the threshold. This wasn’t young love.” 
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“GEOGRAPHY IS CRITICAL,” says 
Amanda Pick, chief executive offi- 
cer of the MCSC, from her northeast 
Calgary office. Finding a child, she 
explains, is all about reaching the 
right person in the right place. She 
points out the window to an indus- 
trial road. "It's me getting that infor- 
mation to him, on that street corner 
right there, while that car is driving by.” 

Pick, 43, dressed in a black sweater 
and matching Fitbit, looks like she 
could head a technology company, 
but it was a decade in non-profit 
fundraising and management that 
brought her to the MCSC in 2010. 
The society was ailing then: more 
than once, it came within 48 hours 
of shutting its doors permanently. 
In short, it had a relevancy problem. 
The Internet’s ability to track lost 
children was better than its own. On 
the surface, the need for such organ- 
izations has been supplanted by 
social media’s ability to spread the 
faces and names of the missing 
through friends, loved ones and 
strangers faster. But support fades as 
time progresses, and though police 
never stop investigating, it’s impossi- 
ble to sustain that initial focus. That’s 
where the MCSC comes in. 

The society’s strength is its team of 
investigators who constantly inter- 
view, chase tips and work with law 
enforcement. As a testament to its 
success, the walls of the reception 
area at the MCSC’s headquarters are 



decorated with pictures of reunited 
families — one of which was taken 18 
years after the case had opened. Even 
so, digital culture required the team 
to rethink their approach. During 
one of her first staff meetings in 2010, 
Pick asked her colleagues how they 
got the message out. They pointed 
to a bookshelf in the corner of the 
boardroom. It was filled with posters, 
which the society had been using to 
gather tips since its inception in 1986. 
While she appreciated the value of 
visual aids in showing community 
support for families, the new direc- 
tor felt the society’s limited resources 
could be put to better use. 




IN 2010, THE MCSC 
WAS AILING. MORE 
THAN ONCE, IT 
CAME WITHIN 48 
HOURS OF SHUTTING 
DOWN FOR GOOD. 



A month later, Pick met with rep- 
resentatives from Marlcetwired, a 
media company that distributes paid 
news releases to thousands of local 
and national news outlets on behalf 
of its clients. The MCSC had previ- 
ously used Marketwired on occasions 
such as anniversaries. "As soon as 
they explained their reach, I said, ‘I 
don’t know about using your service 
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for events, but would you like to help 
me save the life of a child?’” recalls 
Pick. "I said, ‘Give me access to your 
network. Let me push alerts out on 
our cases.”’ 

This was the start of the MCSC’s 
transformation into a media and tech- 
nology organization. In 2013, when 
police provided vital information 
about the missing Calgary teen and 
her alleged abductor, the society was 
able to target hundreds of news edi- 
tors, broadcasters, bloggers and other 
social media “influencers” in southern 
Alberta and British Columbia at once. 




THE SOCIETY HAS 
CONVINCED REGULAR 
PEOPLE TO GIVE 
ACCESS TO THEIR 
FACEBOOK AND 
PINTEREST ACCOUNTS. 



Using the services Marketwired 
provided meant the society could 
also become an Amber Alert re- 
broadcaster, like any newsroom. 
But Pick saw an opportunity to cast 
a wider net. The threshold for is- 
suing Amber Alerts is high: the 
emergency broadcasts are typically 
activated only in "stranger danger” 
kidnappings, which, according to 
the MCSC, make up less than 0.1 per 
cent of missing child reports. Unless 



it’s a life-threatening scenario, Am- 
ber Alerts are not activated for par- 
ental abductions or runaways. 

But, thought Pick, if the organiza- 
tion had its own warning program, 
it could use many of the same distri- 
bution tools to help solve cases that 
didn't meet the Amber Alert criteria. 
Working with several Canadian police 
jurisdictions, it created Child Search 
Alert, a program to do just that. This 
became another tool to enlist the help 
of traditional and new media to track 
down the Calgary runaway. 

THESE NEW PROGRAMS were just 
the beginning. Partnering with Grey 
Advertising Canada, Pick’s team soon 
also conjured a way to get help from 
the general public online: by asking 
people to donate their social media 
accounts and authorize the society to 
push missing child reports to them. 

If people had been asked to allow 
the government and law enforcement 
to post directly to their social media, 
they’d likely have said no. "But if we 
say, ‘Would you let us push a notifica- 
tion at one in the morning, if there was 
a missing child in your community, to 
help bring that child home?’ people 
say yes,” Pick explains. Launched in 
2012, the program, originally called 
the World's Most Valuable Project 
and now encompassed in Milk Car- 
ton 2.0, asks regular people to give 
the MCSC access to their Facebook, 
Pinterest and Foursquare accounts. 
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By specifying their areas by province 
or territory online, they allow the 
society to target specific regions — 
only Alberta and British Columbia to 
trace the Calgary girl’s whereabouts, 
for instance, which still translated 
to more than a million pairs of eyes. 
Today, the search party's social net- 
works reach a tenth of Canadians. 

There are few cases, however, 
when the whole country needs can- 
vassing. Plus, you run the risk of 
desensitizing people to missing per- 
son reports if they’re overexposed. 
To Pick, the more targeted the soci- 
ety's outreach, the better. She knew 
the smartphones that many people 
carry today have GPS that could give 
her organization precision, so the 
society collaborated with Strut Cre- 
ative, a Calgary-based strategic com- 
munications agency, to design Code 
Search, an app that notifies users of 
a missing child near their locations, 
then provides updates via news feed 
as police deliver more tips: a licence 
plate number, a vehicle description, 
suspected whereabouts. Where the 
World's Most Valuable Project social 
media alerts cast a broad net, disap- 
pearing further into the user's feed 
with each new post they share, Code 
Search's 15,000 current users are con- 
tinuously fed updates as needed. 

Code Search's home screen is 
populated with many active cases 
that the MCSC is tracking. Some go 
as far back as 1979. When there’s a tip 



from law enforcement that a person 
related to any one of those might be, 
say, in Battleford, Sask., or on a par- 
ticular street in Halifax, Code Search 
can push a notification to the rel- 
evant individuals, cities or provinces. 

At the moment, all Code Search 
users are employees of corporate 
partners, such as West Jet airlines, 
and law enforcement. Police can 
use the app to get news about mis- 
sing kids out by asking partners to 
pass along tips or information to 
their employees. 




IN CANADA, 

THE CHANCES 
OF RECOVERING 
A MISSING CHILD 
DWINDLE WITH EACH 
PASSING MINUTE. 



The eventual goal is to make the 
app publicly available, but in the 
meantime, the MCSC is using it 
to sustain its new tech services by 
requesting that participating com- 
panies make financial donations. 

THE CHANCES OF recovering a mis- 
sing child dwindle with each passing 
minute. According to a 2003 study on 
the abduction of Canadian children 
by strangers, murdered abductees are 
typically killed immediately or kept 
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alive for only about 24 hours. So, al- 
though social media outreach often 
comes with complications related to 
protecting victims' identities once 
they're found, it’s a welcome tool for 
detectives. "We have more sources,” 
says Ted Davis, a former police officer 
who joined the MCSC’s investigation 
staff 18 years ago. “We can get the 
message out to people in a matter 
of seconds rather than hours or days 
or weeks.” 




“IT’S HARDER AND 
HARDER FOR A PERSON 
TO HIDE BECAUSE 
OF SOCIAL MEDIA,” 
SAYS TED DAVIS 
OF THE MCSC. 



While the direct effects of social 
media on finding missing children 
are hard to quantify, Canada has 
seen a decline in missing child and 
youth reports, with 8,000 fewer cases 
reported in 2014 than in 2010. The 
current situation is a far cry from that 
in the 1980s, the days of milk carton 
outreach, when dairies packed their 
products with the pictures, names 
and descriptions of the vanished. 
They appeared on pizza boxes, gro- 
cery bags and mail, too, but it was the 



milk containers that became a cultural 
trope. Despite how powerful the im- 
ages were, they were ineffective, serv- 
ing only to give children nightmares, 
according to some pediatricians. 
The concept was phased out in the 
late 1980s. 

Today, Davis credits the Internet for 
the dropping number of children re- 
ported missing. “It’s harder and harder 
in this world for a person to hide be- 
cause of social media.” 

The geolocation functions of smart- 
phones, tablets and other devices will 
only enhance the public's ability to 
help find missing persons. GPS track- 
ing is already used by some parents, 
probation officers and caretakers of 
people with cognitive disorders such 
as autism and Alzheimer’s. All to- 
gether, Inspector Cliff O'Brien says 
the MCSC's search programs can rob 
abductors of the two things most im- 
portant to them. "You’re not going to 
have time, you’re not going to have 
anonymity,” he says. "When you're on 
the bus or in the airport or in your car 
at the intersection, you don’t know if 
the people around you are going to 
have this real-time information on 
their phones.” 

THAT’S WHAT WAS likely going 
through the mind of the man who 
lured the Calgary girl from home. 
According to post-arrest interviews, 
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the pair's efforts to fly under the ra- 
dar were foiled by people who had 
recognized them from traditional 
and social media. Even those who 
said nothing seemed to be looking at 
them with suspicion and familiarity. 
The alleged kidnapper became para- 
noid, fearing that even a cab driver 
was an undercover officer. 




TEN DAYS AFTER 
ACTIVATING THE 
SOCIETY’S SEARCH 
PROGRAMS, POLICE 
SAFELY RETURNED 
THE GIRL HOME. 



"The pair couldn’t go anywhere, 
they couldn’t talk to anyone," says 
O'Brien. "That forced him to come 
back to Calgary, where he thought 
his friends were. What he didn't 
know was that his friends didn't ap- 
prove of him abusing a 14-year-old." 
Police finally got the tip they needed 
to make an arrest and safely return 
the girl to her parents about 10 days 



after activating the society's search 
programs. In October 2014, the sus- 
pect was charged with three criminal 
offences, including sexual interfer- 
ence with a child and sexual assault. 
The case is still before the courts (his 
name has been withheld here to pro- 
tect the victim’s identity). 

Over the past year and a half, the 
society's search programs have been 
officially endorsed by the Canadian 
Association of Chiefs of Police, and 
Faceboolc Canada has started send- 
ing Amber Alerts, the highest-level 
notices, directly to the news feeds of 
users in suspected search areas. The 
MCSC’s programs are expected to 
spread beyond Canada, too: Pick at- 
tended a conference at the European 
Parliament in Brussels last October to 
share her organization's innovative 
practices with state representatives. 

Meanwhile, at the MCSC’s head- 
quarters, resources are still strained, 
but the society is no longer in danger 
of closing any time soon. The book- 
shelf of posters hasn’t budged at all, 
despite not having new additions in 
years. Says Pick, "We’ve left it there as 
a reminder of where we started.” (B 



* * 

ON PAST REVELATIONS 

History is merely a list of surprises. It can only 
prepare us to be surprised yet again. 

KURT VONNEGUT 
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A non-believer gives his mother a Buddhist funeral 
and learns a valuable lesson in the process 




BY HON LU FROM TORONTO LIFE 



MY MOTHER USED to compare 
Buddhism to a boulder in a rush- 
ing river: something you could grab 
onto whenever you needed it, an 
anchor in moments of chaos. After 
the fall of Saigon in 1975, we left our 
Vietnamese village on a fishing boat. 
When we were settled in Toronto, my 



father toiled as a mechanic, my 
mother as a seamstress — they were 
always working to make a better life 
for my two siblings and me. Through- 
out my childhood, my mother would 
pray to the ancestors for guidance 
and good fortune. She would set up 
an altar, place food on a wooden 
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table by the window and burn can- 
dles and incense to create an aus- 
picious crosswind. My father was 
skeptical of her practice; he thought 
religion was a hobby for the ignorant. 
I tended to agree with him. 

MY MOTHER PASSED away from 
lymphoma last December. By the 
time we got to the hospital, before 
sunrise, she was already gone. I 
called her six surviv- 
ing siblings in Los 
Angeles to break the 
news. When I reached 
my aunt Angie, she was 
aghast. "This can’t be,” 
she said. "You didn’t 
get a Buddhist monk to 
chant her last rites by 
her bedside before she 
died?" I realized how 
little I knew about my 
mother’s religious be- 
liefs, what to do at the 
moment of her passing 
and what was meaningful to her. 

Death is the most important stage 
in the cycle of Buddhism — it sets 
the path toward reincarnation. So I 
started to plan a proper Buddhist fu- 
neral. My aunts put me in touch with 
a Montreal monk, Venerable Pho 
Tinh, who was a friend of a friend 
from the village of our ancestors. She 
consulted the scriptures and deter- 
mined that Tuesday would be the 
ideal day for the funeral, based on my 



mother’s astrological sign, birthdate 
and date of death. But that wasn’t 
possible for my aunts flying in from 
Los Angeles. I lifted myself out of the 
situation and let them hammer out 
the details with the monk over Slcype. 

They settled on 10 days after the 
death. I spent the intervening time 
in a panic, too flustered by all of 
the planning to grieve. My mother 
didn't want to be cremated — she was 
afraid of the heat — so 
we opted for a burial. 
I found her a shady 
plot at Mount Pleasant 
Cemetery; the monk 
said it was important 
that the site face east so 
that when her soul rose 
toward the afterlife, it 
would face the heavens. 

When my aunts ar- 
rived from California, 
they brought boxes full 
of funeral supplies: in- 
cense, paper gold bul- 
lion to bury with the body (heaven is 
expensive) and white cotton banners 
with Chinese calligraphy identifying 
the mourners’ names. I left a pair of 
socks that I’d knitted for her in the 
casket so her feet would stay warm 
on the long journey ahead. 

The funeral lasted two days. On 
the first, a group of monks displayed 
her open casket in a crypt, chanting 
prayers and inviting visitors to bow to 
her body. The second day was more 



— II — 

THE RITUALS 
TOOK ME OUT 
OF THE REAL 
WORLD. IN 
THE TEMPLE, 

I COULD 
STOP AND 
REMEMBER 
MY MOTHER. 
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intimate — just family and the monks, 
who read my mother her final chant 
while dipping flowers in water and 
sprinkling it onto her resting head. At 
the end of the ceremony, my father, 
siblings and I walked backwards with 
the casket to the hearse to show our 
regret for the loss, while our extended 
family marched toward us as a sign of 
love, support and condolence. It was 
surreal and surprisingly powerful. 

AFTER THE FUNERAL, Venerable 
Pho Tinh informed me that the next 
100 days were critical to the Buddhist 
mourning process — only through 
consistent prayer can mourners guar- 
antee that their loved one will ascend 
to the afterlife. So we began visiting 
a temple in the east end of the city, a 
lush space filled with golden statues 
of the Buddha, red carpets and the 
aroma of sandalwood. 

Every Sunday, my brother and I 
visited for four hours of prayer; my 
father chose to grieve in his own way, 
as did my sister, who lives in Ottawa. 
We would sit in front of the congrega- 
tion, wearing ceremonial white head- 
bands and bowing to the statues. 

For the first few weeks, I dreaded 
the obligation. I’d roll out of bed 
and head to the temple, my stom- 
ach grumbling with anxiety. Soon I 
realized I was being ridiculous: my 
mother had borne us, carried us in 



her arms through the Vietnamese 
mangroves to escape persecution, 
scrounged to feed us over her entire 
life. I recognized what it meant to be 
grateful and began looking forward to 
my visits. The rituals took me out of 
the real world, into a tranquil space 
of incense and melody. The temple 
was a place where I could stop and 
remember my mother. 

After the prayers, my brother and 
I would sit with a score of other 
mourners who’d lost someone, fac- 
ing the wall of the dead, where peo- 
ple posted photos of their relatives 
and made offerings in their memory. 
My mother loved flowers, so I al- 
ways brought fresh-cut white lilies; 
the smell reminded me of one of her 
favourite perfumes, Chanel No. 5. 
I never spoke to my fellow congre- 
gants, but I remember them vividly. 
We were all grieving together, and 
that gave me solace. 

On the 100th day, we left the tem- 
ple for the last time and went to my 
father’s house, where we set up an 
altar to celebrate my mother’s mem- 
ory. The following Sunday, I was sur- 
prised to find how much I missed the 
ceremony of remembering her. She is 
always with me, everywhere and no- 
where, as is the ritual that helped me 
come to terms with her death. Like 
her, I’d found religion when I needed 
it the most. Q 
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A deep dive into our strange, 
magical relationship with dolphins 



INTELL 



BY SUSAN CASEY FROM VOICES IN THE OCEAN 
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THE ROAD TO HONOLUA BAY 

was red dirt against a grey sky, 
and it wound up the bluff in a 
series of steep switchbacks. I 
pulled over at the top, where 
the grade levelled off in a 
clearing. Usually this lookout 
was packed with cars, trucks, 
surfers scouting the break and 
tourists taking photos, but on 
this storm-tossed day no one 
else was around. I got out and 
walked to the edge of the 
embankment. Below me, small 
waves broke on jagged lava 
rocks, their crests whipped 
white by the wind. 

Low clouds pressed down, turning 
the bay — a crescent that usually glim- 
mered in a spectrum of blues, from 
pale aqua to inky cobalt — a dull slate 
colour. Even on brighter days, Ho- 
nolua was a heavy spot. In centuries 
past, the bay was a place of worship 
for Hawaiians, who made offerings 
to their gods above its shoreline. 
There were no wide sandy beaches 
here, just a jigsaw of rocks tumbling 
down to the water and disappearing 
beneath the surface, where they 
formed a reef, shallow at first, then 
dropping off to a darker realm. 

Conditions were crummy, but I 
had driven a long way to get here 
and this particular bay was known 



for its marine beauty, its profusion of 
corals and creatures, so I didn’t want 
to leave without at least getting wet. 

I wouldn't have another chance for 
a long while: by this time tomorrow 
I would be flying back home to New 
York City. I was aware that a recent 
flurry of shark attacks had people 
thinking twice about going into the 
water alone, or even at all. Suddenly, 
it seemed, everyone on Maui had 
realized they shared the ocean with 
large, occasionally snappish beasts. 

Around the island there was a need 
for a clear explanation — too many 
sea turtles? Not enough fish? Climate 
change? Were the planet’s poles, per- 
haps, flipping? — some way to figure 
out the situation and get back to a 
time when sharks didn't occupy the 
headlines every other day. I stood 
there in the wind considering my 
options, and after a few moments 
spent listening to my mind spin tales 
of lost limbs, sheared arteries, noth- 
ing left of me but a few scraps of bath- 
ing suit, I picked my way down the 
path and across the rocks, stepped 
into the water and began to swim. 

As I headed across the mouth of the 
bay, I veered slightly south, out to sea, 
until I was nearly a kilometre offshore. 
Treading water, I cleared my goggles 
and looked around. I could faintly 
see the bottom, unperturbed and 
sandy, and conditions were smoother 
out here, so I didn't turn back. I kept 
swimming. I was about to head back 
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(PREVIOUS SPREAD) COURTESY OF RIC O’BARRY’S DOLPHIN PROJECT (THEDOLPHINPROJECT.NET) 



when a movement caught my eye: 
a large, shadowy body passed diagon- 
ally below me. Then a jutting dorsal 
fin; beside it, something white flashed. 
Streaks of sunlight had filtered through 
the clouds, and suddenly the water 
was illuminated. My adrenalin surged 
as the creatures revealed themselves. 

It was a pod of spinner dolphins, 
40 or 50 animals, swimming toward 
me. They materialized from the 
ocean like ghosts, shimmering in 
the ether. One moment they were 
hazily visible, then they were gone, 



lowed his lead. The dolphins were 
travelling in small but distinct clus- 
ters — couples, threesomes, klatches 
of four or five — and they maintained 
close body contact within those little 
groups. I saw fins touching like hand- 
holding, bellies brushing across backs, 
heads tilted toward other heads, beaks 
slipped under flukes. 

The entire group could have darted 
away in an instant, but they chose 
instead to stay with me. Spinners are 
known for their athletics, rocketing out 
of the water in aerial leaps whenever 



THE DOLPHINS MOVED WITH AN 
UNEARTHLY GRACE, AS THOUGH THEY 
WERE MORE PRESENCE THAN FORM. 



then they reappeared on all sides, 
surrounding me. I had never been 
this close to dolphins before, and I 
was amazed by their appearance. 

One of the bigger spinners 
approached slowly, watching me. 
For a moment we hung there in the 
water and looked at one another, ex- 
changing what I can only describe as 
a profound cross-species greeting. His 
eyes were subtly banded with black, 
markings that trailed to his pectoral 
fins like an especially delicate bank 
robber’s mask. I wondered if he was 
the pod's guardian, if the others fol- 



the urge strikes, but these dolphins 
were relaxed. They showed no fear, 
despite the presence of several baby 
spinners tucked in beside their moth- 
ers, replicas the size of bowling pins. 
The dolphins had simply enfolded me 
in their gathering, and I could hear 
their clicks and buzzes underwater, 
their cryptic aquatic conversation. 

I dived about three metres down 
and the big dolphin appeared beside 
me again, even closer. He had colour- 
ation like a penguin’s, dark on top 
and tuxedo white on his belly, with a 
long, slender beak. At two and a half 
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metres long he was a powerful animal, 
but nothing in his body language sug- 
gested hostility. We stayed together 
for maybe 10 minutes but the meeting 
felt eternal, as though time were sus- 
pended in the water with us. Every- 
thing glowed, as if viewed through a 
lush blue prism. The dolphins watched 
me watching them. They moved with 
an unearthly grace, as though they 
were more presence than form. I swam 
with the spinners until they headed 
into deeper waters, where the light fell 
off to nowhere in long, slanting rays. 



and calm, and where the luminous 
blues of the Pacific Ocean were a dis- 
tant memory. In my 36th-floor office, 
in a towering glass-and-steel building 
in the city’s midtown, I thumbtacked 
pictures of dolphins to the wall 
behind my desk so I could look at 
them while I made phone calls. 

However brief my dolphin visitation 
had been, it was stuck to me, lodged 
inside my head. It was as though I’d 
been hit by lightning and that one 
strike had zapped clean through my 
brain, replacing its usual patterns and 



DOLPHINS’ PREDECESSORS WERE 
LAND MAMMALS THAT RESEMBLED 
SMALL, HOOFED WOLVES. 



The last thing I saw before they van- 
ished back into their world was their 
tails, moving in unison. 

AFTER MY ENCOUNTER WITH 

them, I thought of the dolphins often. 
Not just for hours or days afterwards, 
but for weeks and months. I thought 
of them at night as I was going to 
sleep; remembering their languid 
swimming motions made me relaxed 
and drowsy and calm. I thought of 
the dolphins after I left Hawaii and 
returned to Manhattan, where life 
was anything but relaxed and drowsy 



wavelengths and nerve impulses with 
a dolphin highlight reel. I couldn't 
forget the way the pod had sized me 
up, or their peculiar squeaking, creak- 
ing language, or how ridiculously 
fun it had been to just cruise along 
with them. I got the impression there 
was somebody home behind each set 
of eyes, and the effect was surreal. 
I’d met other intriguing sea crea- 
tures, some shy and some lordly, 
some beautiful and some that only 
Mother Nature could love, but none 
of them had the same presence as 
the dolphins — not the Buddha-faced 
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A spinner dolphin 
in action near the 



Kona coast on the Big 
Island, Hawaii. 




pufferfish with its wise eyes and tiny, 
whirring fins; or the spotted eagle ray 
that resembled an alien spacecraft; 
or the bullheaded ulua, a muscular 
game fish you wouldn't want to meet 
in a dark alley. Next to the fluid, social 
dolphins, the great white sharks I'd 
seen looked so metallic I thought 
they must have rivets. They were 
undersea Hindenburgs, majestic but 
not heartwarming, and if you had a 
personal encounter with one, it was 
unlikely to be a calming experience. 



At the risk of falling down the rabbit 
hole — a place you can easily go with 
dolphins, I would soon learn — my most 
enduring impression was how other- 
worldly the animals were. As they swam 
by me, they seemed to exist in a more 
hazily defined realm than our own 
hard-edged terrestrial one. They in- 
habited what ancient Oceanic peoples 
called "the Dreamtime," a gauzy, bliss- 
ful place located somewhere between 
our generally-agreed-upon reality and 
any number of sublime alternate states. 
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The author hard at work on Crete, in Greece, taking notes about aquatic life. 



Certainly, dolphins have a laundry 
list of capabilities that qualify as mag- 
ical. They can see with their hearing, 
deploying biological sonar to effect- 
ively produce X-ray vision. They know 
when another dolphin — or a human 
being — is pregnant or sick or injured. 
Their echolocation skills far out- 
match those of the most sophisticated 
nuclear submarines; scientists suspect 
they can even use them to determine 
another creature’s emotional state. 
They can communicate at frequen- 
cies nearly an order of magnitude 
higher than anything humans can 
discern, and navigate electrical and 



magnetic fields that are imperceptible 
to us. 

Recently, scientists have marvelled 
at dolphins’ healing abilities, which 
include infection-resistant, pain-free, 
hemorrhage-proof rebounds from 
even the deepest wounds. In a letter 
published in the delightfully named 
Journal of Investigative Dermatol- 
ogy, researcher Dr. Michael Zasloff 
described the process as mysterious 
and miraculous, likening it more to 
regeneration than repair. "Despite 
having sustained massive tissue 
injury, within a month the animal will 
restore its normal body contour," he 
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explained in an interview with NPR. 
"A chunk of tissue maybe the size of a 
football will have been restored with 
essentially no deformity." He also 
surmised that dolphin tissues might 
contain “the long-sought natural mor- 
phine that we've been looking for." 

The dolphins’ evolutionary path is 
itself a preposterous feat: their pre- 
decessors were land mammals that 
resembled small, hoofed wolves. After 
an interlude in swamps and coastal 
lowlands, these fledgling aquanauts 
moved permanently into the water. 



the depths and keeping warm that it’s 
hard to imagine improvements. 

But while it’s tempting to project 
onto dolphins all of the superpow- 
ers we wish we had ourselves, I knew 
(on an intellectual level, anyway) that 
these were creatures who have it in 
them to be cranky and withdrawn 
and have their own version of a bad 
day. It is now widely known that dol- 
phins don’t always act like the gentle, 
perma-smiling unicorns they're often 
made out to be; their range of less- 
than-cuddly behaviours is actually 



THEY THROW TANTRUMS, GOSSIP, 
SCHEME, EMPATHIZE, SEDUCE, GRIEVE, 
FEAR AND LOVE-JUST LIKE US. 



Over the course of approximately 
20 million years, their limbs turned to 
fins, their shape became streamlined 
for swimming, their fur turned to 
blubber, and their nostrils migrated to 
the top of their heads — in other words, 
they developed all of the equipment 
needed to master undersea life. They 
aced it, too: dolphins have perfectly 
hydrodynamic bodies. They swim 
faster than physics would seem to 
allow, given the density of water and 
the amount of muscle they have. 
Their bodies are so ideally adapted 
for speed, navigation, plunging into 



quite complete. In fact, despite the 
vast differences between our two spe- 
cies, possibly the most startling thing 
about dolphins is how inexplicably 
they resemble us. “It’s like dolphins 
and whales are living in these mas- 
sive, multicultural, undersea socie- 
ties,” said Hal Whitehead, a marine 
biologist from Dalhousie University 
in Halifax. "Really the closest analogy 
we have for it would be ourselves." 

In any group of dolphins you'll 
find cliques and posses, duos and 
trios and quartets, mothers and 
babies and spinster aunts, frisky 
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bands of horny teenage males, 
wily hunters, burly bouncers, sage 
elders — and their associations are 
anything but random. Dolphins 
are strategists. They’re also highly 
social chatterboxes who recognize 
themselves in the mirror, count, 
cheer, giggle, feel despondent, stroke 
each other, adorn themselves, use 
tools, make jokes, play politics, 
enjoy music, bring presents on a 
date, introduce themselves, rescue 
one another from dangerous situ- 
ations, deduce, infer, manipulate, 



about the existence of animal cul- 
ture, dolphins and their close rela- 
tives, whales, were observed making 
babysitting arrangements among 
themselves, congregating for a 
funeral, and calling one another 
by name. 

We’ve long known that dolphin 
brains are impressive, even big- 
ger than the brains we consider the 
gold standard: our own. Yet science 
still searches for answers to what 
the dolphins are doing with such 
metabolically expensive machinery. 



THE DOLPHIN GENOME, WHICH WAS 
SEQUENCED IN 2011, BEARS A STRIKING 
RESEMBLANCE TO OUR OWN. 



improvise, form alliances, throw tan- 
trums, gossip, scheme, empathize, 
seduce, grieve, comfort, anticipate, 
fear and love — just like us. 

ONCE I STARTED PAYING attention 
to dolphins, I began to notice them 
everywhere. They were no strangers 
to the headlines, and extremely popu- 
lar on the Internet. I read stories about 
dolphins helping salvagers locate 
buried treasure, dolphins saving 
surfers from imminent shark attacks, 
dolphins recruited as soldiers by the 
U.S. Navy. While scientists argued 



No creature would cart around a big 
brain if this heavy artillery wasn’t in 
some way essential for its survival. A 
clue emerged when dolphin brains, 
like those belonging to humans, 
were found to contain von Economo 
neurons: specialized cells that 
relate to higher notions like empathy, 
intuition, communication and self- 
awareness. Interestingly, dolphins 
have far more of these neurons than 
we do, and they are thought to have 
developed them 30 million years ago, 
about 29.8 million years before Homo 
sapiens swung their first clubs. 
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Susan Casey swims 
alongside a pod of 
spinner dolphins off 



the Kona coast. 



Even so, despite the similar heft 
of our grey matter and our shared 
ability to express irritation, I was 
surprised to learn that the dolphin 
genome, sequenced in 2011, bears 
a striking resemblance to our own. 
When researchers compared the 
dolphins’ gene mutations to those 
of other animals, they found 228 
instances where the dolphins had 
done something smarter, evolving in 
ways that revved up their brains and 
nervous systems. These adaptations 
aligned them more with humans 
than with any of the other species 
tested. Having been around for so 
much longer than we have, dolphins 



had also developed some nifty tricks: 
one of their responses to Type 2 dia- 
betes, for instance, is to internally flip 
a biochemical off switch and block 
the disease’s progression. 

On some level, however vaguely 
at times, we seem to know how con- 
nected we are, the dolphins and us, 
and how inevitable it is that we share 
the same fate. Rigorous science balks 
at the notion that these animals 
affect us so profoundly because of 
some innate spiritual connection, but 
that doesn’t make us feel it any less. 

Anyone who’s ever spent time 
around a dolphin, any dolphin, faces 
abstract, philosophical questions 
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such as these posed by marine biolo- 
gist Rachel Smokier: "Do [dolphins] 
have the same powers of reasoning 
that we have?... Do they feel love and 
hate, compassion, trust, distrust? Do 
they wonder about death? Do they 
have ideas about right and wrong 
and accompanying feelings of guilt 
and righteousness? What could they 
teach us about the oceans? How do 
they feel about one another? What 
do they think of us?” 

CLEARLY, DOLPHINS ARE charis- 
matic enough as plain old wild ani- 
mals; they don't need to be angels 
or gods or spiritual guides in the 
bargain. Undeniably, though, they 
get nominated for these positions. 
Walk through any New Age bookstore 
and note the dolphins per square 
metre; you’ll find them on book- 
marks, posters and stickers; glitter- 
ing in 3-D notecards and tinkling on 
wind chimes; adorning CD covers 
and T-shirts; and leaping across the 
covers of countless journals. 

What is it about dolphins? Why do 
we obsess about them so? As far back 
as anyone can cast in history, there is 
evidence of a unique bond between 
us. The Maoris and Aboriginal 
Australians and Pacific Islanders, 
the Greeks and Romans: Odys- 
seus, Poseidon, Apollo, Aristotle, 
Socrates, Plutarch, the Plinys Younger 
and Elder, the Emperor Augustus — 
they were all dolphin-crazy. 



Actually, everyone was. The crea- 
tures were painted on palace walls, 
sculpted into statues, stamped on gold 
coins, tattooed onto bodies. In ancient 
Greece, apparently, dolphins had the 
same rights as people. Perhaps even 
greater ones: while it was considered 
perfectly acceptable to snuff your dis- 
obedient slave, to kill a dolphin was 
equal to murder. Our relationship 
might even have included conversa- 
tion. In his 350 BC Historia Animal- 
ium, Aristotle wrote, "The voice of the 
dolphin in air is like that of the human 
in that they can pronounce vowels 
and combinations of vowels but have 
difficulties with the consonants.” 

The image of a sea creature pok- 
ing its head above the water to speak 
to us is like something out of Alice 
in Wonderland or the latest Pixar 
masterpiece — an irresistible thrill. 
Theoretically, anyway, dolphins have 
the brainpower and communication 
skills to do this, and so they occupy 
a singular place in our imaginations. 
They take us back to our earliest 
years, to that little blip of time when 
we believed we could communicate 
with other creatures, because there 
was no separation between their 
world and ours. "When we were chil- 
dren, we wanted to talk to animals 
and struggled to understand why this 
was impossible,” the naturalist Loren 
Eiseley wrote. "Slowly we gave up the 
attempt as we grew into the soli- 
tary world of human adulthood.” 
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This loss of hope, Eise- 
ley pointed out, is a very 
sad thing. 

Dolphin intelligence 
may come in a differ- 
ent package than human 
intelligence, but a thread 
of awareness connects us. 

It’s an ephemeral link, an 
ember almost. Although 
we can’t easily define it, we 
seem to long for it. In some 
deep-seated way, we hope 
to find other wisdom, other 
guidance — others. It's the 
reason we point tele- 
scopes toward the stars and wonder if 
there’s anyone out there who wants to 
talk to us. 

Even the slightest possibility that 
the answer might be yes both terrifies 
and enthralls us. Given our curiosity 
about the bigger questions, our hun- 
ger to know more about the purpose 
and scope of our lives, it’s really not 
that unreasonable to wonder if behind 
their Mona Lisa grins, dolphins might 
be in on some good cosmic secrets. 



When I think back on 
it now, my swim with the 
spinners in Honolua Bay 
was an experience as mys- 
tifying as it was uplifting. 
Who were those creatures? 
It's been said that humans 
are the only animals who 
believe the stories they tell 
about themselves — but 
what about the dolphins? 
What is their story? And 
what about those haunt- 
ing sounds they made? 
Their whistles and clicks 
and squeals seemed to me 
like a liquid symphony, a communi- 
que from another realm, a galaxy of 
meaning conveyed in a language that 
defied translation. 

When I saw the pod, I felt joy. 
I felt awe. And I felt the slightest 
bit frightened, though the dolphins 
were not scary. I felt their beguil- 
ing mix of mystery and reality; I felt 
a sense of bottomless wonder. 

The one thing I didn't feel 
was alone. □ 
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THE THINGS WE WEATHER 

When you come out of the storm, you won't be the same person 
who walked in. That’s what the storm’s all about. 

HARUKI MURAKAMI 
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@ Work 



"Always the class clown, eh, Frank?" 



AUTO-REPLY 

Talcing some time away from your 
desk? Consider one of these tried- 
and-true out-of-office messages: 

■ "I am currently at a job interview 
and will reply to you if I fail to get 
the position.” 

■ “Hi. I’m thinking about what 
you’ve sent me. Please wait by your 
computer for my response." 

■ "I’m not in the office right now, 
but if it’s important, tweet at me 
using #YOUAREINTERRUPTING- 

MYVACATION." myaggienation.com 

AMONG THE QUESTIONS on the 

application forms I handed out at 
our factory was one asking whom 
to notify in case of an accident. One 
job seeker wrote, "Anybody in sight.” 

JACK WORTHINGTON, via Internet 



A MAN DECIDES IT’S time to 
write his will and heads over 
to a lawyer to get some advice. 

The lawyer's assistant watches 
as the man walks into her boss’s 
office, then sees him take off in 
a huff three minutes later. 

"Can I help you?” asks the assist- 
ant, dashing after the obviously 
upset man. 

"Help me? That woman is wild!” 
says the angry client. “I asked her 
to help me write a will and she 
said, ’Sure, let me ask you a few 
questions, then leave it all to me.’ 

I’ve heard that lawyers are dishon- 
est, but this just takes the cake!" 

greatcleanjokes.com 



Are you in need of some professional mo- 
tivation? A work anecdote could get you 
a free year’s subscription. To submit your 
stories, see rd.ca/joke for details. 
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GET SMART! 




13 Things 
You Should 
Know About 

the Cold 

BY DANIELLE GROEN 



I The cold is contagious. A 

December 2014 study by British 
and German researchers found 
that, after watching videos of peo- 
ple dunking their hands in ice 
water, volunteers experienced a 
drop of up to 0.2 C in the tempera- 
ture of their own hands. 

2 You won't get sick simply from 
being outside in the wintertime. 
You need to be exposed to somebody 
who is carrying a virus, says Dr. David 
Proud, a professor of physiology and 
pharmacology at the University of 
Calgary. "You’re more likely to get 
infected in closed environments with 
lots of people around.” 



3 Beta blockers — drugs used to 
control blood pressure — can 
increase sensitivity to the cold. If 
you’re on similar medication, bun- 
dle up and limit the amount of time 
you spend outdoors on frosty days. 

4 Too frigid for a run? Consider 
standing outside and doing 
nothing. Last year, American re- 
searchers confirmed that shivering 
counts as exercise: by contracting 
muscles and boosting metabolism, 
it converts energy-storing "white 
fat” into energy-burning "brown fat.” 

Polar bear plunges aren't for 
the faint of heart, but they »-> 
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can influence your health. A 2004 
Finnish study found that, after four 
months, winter swimmers lowered 
their stress and fatigue levels while 
improving their mood and memory. 

6 Your office air conditioning is 
sexist. A 2015 study published 
in Nature Climate Change discovered 
that buildings set their thermostats 
according to a formula developed 
in the 1960s and based, in part, on 
a 40-year-old man's metabolic rate. 
Women tend to have slower meta- 
bolic rates, which is why female work- 
ers are often freezing in the summer. 

7 Chilled personnel are error- 
prone. When researchers at New 
York’s Cornell University raised an 
office's temperature from 20 to 25 C 
in 2004, employees made 44 per cent 
fewer typos over a month. 

Cold sleepers, however, could 
reap health benefits. A small U.S. 
study last year found that, after five 
participants slept in a 19 C room for 
a month, they nearly doubled their 
brown fat. Researchers with the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health believe 
this lessens the risk of metabolic dis- 
eases, including diabetes, over time. 

9 Scientists at the University of 
Toronto found literal truth in 
the phrase "cold shoulder.” Partici- 
pants who recalled an experience of 



social isolation gave lower estimates 
of room temperature than those 
who remembered feeling accepted. 

In 2014, German researchers 
discovered that room tem- 
perature influenced how people 
judged criminals. When the heat 
was cranked, participants were 
more likely to see criminals as hot- 
headed and impulsive, but when the 
room was chilly, those exact same 
crimes were deemed premeditated 
and cold-blooded. 

n That old chestnut about losing 
half of your body heat through 
your head? Rubbish, says a 2008 
paper from the British Medical Jour- 
nal. No more than 10 per cent of your 
body heat escapes from your noggin. 

Goosebumps are a relic of our 
furrier days. When animals get 
cold, tiny muscles in their skin con- 
tract, causing depressions across the 
surface. That allows the hair to stand 
up, creating a layer of insulation. 

If you’re looking to warm up, 
get money off of your mind. 
This spring, researchers from Austria 
and Switzerland asked people to put 
their hands in a bowl of bills (the 
control group got a bowl of paper 
slips instead). Those who pawed at 
the money perceived the air to be 
chillier. Talk about cold hard cash. □ 
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SNAKING ALONG 



ARMY OF SCALES 

In the beginning, 
there were 12. 

Last February, 
a construction 
crew in Delta, B.C., 
came across a dozen hibernating 
garter snakes. They called in a biolo- 
gist, who brought the animals to a 
wildlife rescue centre. The next day, 
the crew found some more, and 
then some more — they’d disturbed 
multiple underground serpent dens. 
Soon, the wildlife centre was shel- 
tering more than 500 garter snakes, 
varying in length from 10 to 60 cen- 
timetres. Staff kept the reptiles in 
tubs of cool, damp wood shavings 
and let them go once spring temper- 
atures got their blood pumping. 

DOUBLE TROUBLE 

Twice isn’t always nice. On July 9, 
police and veterinarians in the 
English village ofTeesside, Guisbor- 
ough, responded to calls about a 
180-centimetre-long boa constrictor 
spotted on a country lane. By day’s 
end, they'd caught the creature, and 
the village rested easy. But the quiet 



didn't last: the next after- 
noon, police got more 
calls, this time 
about a 2.5-metre 
Burmese py- 
thon on the same 
road. The snakes, which had likely 
been abandoned, now live with an 
ecology teacher in Blackpool, on 
the United Kingdom’s opposite coast. 

NOW YOU SEE ME... 

This past July, 70-year-old Christine 
Jones required expert assistance 
with an unusual task: coaxing a ser- 
pent out of her car. When the Talla- 
hassee, Fla., resident found the 
1.2-metre-long oak snake menacing 
birds in her yard, she and her hus- 
band put it in a burlap sack, intend- 
ing to drive to a lake and set it free. 
But the bag — and their plan — had 
a hole, and the snake slithered out, 
vanishing under the car seats. The 
next morning, Jones drove to the fire 
station, where the scaly hitchhiker’s 
tail was finally spotted under the 
dashboard. The fire lieutenant 
pulled it out, ending a truly horrify- 
ing game of hide-and-seek. 



BY LINDA BESNER 
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to the job may be harmful— 
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Brainteasers 



Challenge yourself by solving these puzzles and mind stretchers, 
then check your answers on page 132. 

BY MARCEL DANESI 




are missing in 
the third and 
fourth hands? 



SHORT-HANDED 



(Moderately 
difficult) 
Which cards 





ANALOGOUS (Easy) 







C 
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BURIED TRIANGLE 

(Moderately difficult) 

Connect seven dots that form 
the outline of a right triangle. 



MISSING MIDDLE (Difficult) 

Using the rule that these grids all 
follow, fill in the number in the 
centre square of the fourth grid. 






12 


2 




94 


1 


34 



8 


9 




72 


7 


3 



9 

■ 


21 


14 


7 



NUMBER JUMBLER (Easy) 

In the collection of num- 
bers to the right, there are 
five that, together, add up 
to 35. None of these five 
numbers are used more 
than once in the addition. 
Can you find them? 

NOTE: There may also 
be combinations of fewer 
than five numbers that 
add up to 35, but these 
combinations are not 
what you’re looking for. 
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Trivia Quiz 



BY PAUL PAQUET 



1. Which Gothic architectural feature 
was designed to support the weight 
of a cathedral's roof? 

2. If you cross a tangerine with a 
grapefruit, which fruit do you get? 

3. When rock 'n' roll star Buddy Holly 
was killed in a plane crash in 1959, 
two other musicians on board also 
died. Who were they? 

4. In which sport could a stroke 
maker hit a skyer? 

5. Who holds the record for the 
most Academy Awards won by 
an actor or actress? 

6. Which French region primarily 
uses blends of Cabernet Sauvi- 
gnon, Merlot and Cabernet Franc 
grapes for its red wines? 



7. In musical notation, 
what does the abbre- 
viation “DC" tell the 
performer to do? 



15. The European Union has 
28 member countries. Which 
one was the last to join? 



8. Which movie character said, 

"Do. Or do not. There is no try”? 

9 . Which Egyptian pharaoh commis- 
sioned the Great Pyramid of Giza? 

10 . Which insect played the leading 
role in scientist Thomas Hunt Mor- 
gan’s experiments establishing that 
genes are carried on chromosomes? 

11 . Which two boxers battled it out 
in the Thrilla in Manila? 

In Greco-Roman mythology, 
what is the name of the three- 
headed dog that guards the 
entrance to the underworld? 

13 . Which statue in St. Peter's 
Basilica in Vatican City was 
damaged in 1972 by a man 
wielding a hammer? 

14 . Which two Amer- 
ican presidents died 
on the same day, 
luly 4, 1826? 
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Brainteasers: 

Answers 

(from page 129) 



BY IAN RIENSCHE 



(Difficult) 




SHORT-HANDED 



* ♦ n 




»♦ * 


• 




♦ 

♦ ♦ 


♦ ; 







Fourth 



Each hand must have all 
four suits. The number on 
the fourth card in each hand 
is the sum of the numbers 
on the first and third cards, 
and the number on the 
second card is the sum of 
the numbers on the first 
and fourth cards. 



ANALOGOUS 

A. The second figure con- 
sists of the first one plus 
two translations of it. 



BURIED TRIANGLE 




TO SOLVE THIS PUZZLE... 

You have to put a number from 
1 to 9 in each square so that: 

■ every horizontal row 
and vertical column 
contains all nine numerals 
(1-9) without repeating 
any of them; 

■ each of the 3x3 boxes 
has all nine numerals, 
none repeated. 



SOLUTION 
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MISSING MIDDLE 

15 . The number in the centre 
square of each grid is found 
by adding the numbers in 
the corners, then reversing 
the digits in their sum. For 
example, in the first grid, 

2 + 5 + 4 + 1 = 12, and by re- 
versing the digits, we get 21. 



NUMBER JUMBLER 

3, 5, 6, 9 and 12. 
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Word Power 



Going abroad introduces us to unfamiliar sights and 
sounds and jolts us out of our linguistic comfort zones. How well 
can you navigate the following travel terms? 

BY CRYSTAL BELIVEAU 



1. lark — A: naive tourist. B: chance 
discovery. C: amusing adventure. 

2. shibboleth — A: identifying habit 
of speech. B: Buddhist temple spire. 
C: book of sailing directions. 

3. hedge-hop — A: wander aimlessly. 
B: fly at low altitude. C: trespass. 

4. sojourn — A: temporary stay. 

B: overnight trip. C: homesickness. 

5. purlieu— A: outpost. B: area 
surrounding a place. C: traditional 
nomadic dwelling. 

6. Cockaigne — A: French dish. 

B: celebrity frequent flyer. C: place 
of extreme luxury. 

7. solivagant — A: lone wanderer. 

B: narrow road. C: one-way journey. 

8. psychogeography — A: study 
of unpredictable travel behaviour. 

B: practice of exploring an urban 
space by foot. C: effect of environ- 
ment on personality. 



9. terminus — A: final car on a 
train. B: aircraft’s flight path while 
waiting to land. C: end of a route. 

10. impedimenta— A: roadblock. 

B: bulky gear for an activity. 

C: confusing situation. 

11. open-jaw — A: multilingual. 

B: guided culinary tour. C: ticket 
to land at one place and depart 
from another. 

12. acculturate — A: adapt to 
another place or group. B: meet 
all vaccination requirements. 

C: become jaded. 

13. omphalos — A: heavy, oversized 
bag. B: central hub. C: hospitality. 

14. thalassic — A: very old. 

B: panoramic. C: relating to 
inland seas. 

15. exonym — A: name foreigners 
use for a place. B: name of an 
ethnic group. C: name well-suited 
to an area. 
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Answers 



1. lark — [C] amusing adventure; 
as, For a lark, Silvet called in sick to 
work, drove to Boston and attended 
a skydiving course. 

2. shibboleth — [A] identifying habit 
of speech; as, One shibboleth that 
distinguishes Welsh speakers from 
other Britons is the “11” sound. 

3. hedge-hop — [B] fly at low alti- 
tude; as, The weather was bad, 
but the bush pilot managed to 
hedge-hop the hikers into camp. 

4. sojourn— [A] temporary stay; 
as, The three-day sojourn in Posi- 
tano was the best part of our driving 
tour of Italy’s Amalfi Coast. 

5. purlieu — [B] area surrounding 

a place; as, Miami's purlieu is chock 
full of expatriate Quebecers. 

6. Cockaigne — [C] place of extreme 
luxury; as, Our multi-million-dollar 
waterfront property is the Cockaigne 
of cottages. 

7. solivagant — [A] lone wanderer; 
as, An introvert since his childhood, 
Huang enjoyed his year as a soliva- 
gant in South America. 

8. psychogeography — [B] practice 
of exploring an urban space by foot; 
as, A pamphlet about psychogeog- 
raphy inspired Sebastien to stroll 
attentively through Hong Kong. 



9. terminus— [C] end of a route; 
as, Take the tramline to its terminus 
and you’ll see the hostel across 
the street. 

10. impedimenta — [B] bulky gear 
for an activity; as, Stacy’s canoe was 
loaded with camping impedimenta. 

11. open-jaw— [C] ticket to land at 
one place and depart from another; 
as, Cornelius bought an open-jaw 
that flies into London, England, and 
out of Rome. 

12. acculturate — [A] adapt to an- 
other place or group; as, Julia was 
doing her best to acculturate to the 
slower pace of life in Cape Breton. 

13. omphalos — [B] central hub; as, 
This outdoor market is the omphalos 
of the local economy. 

14. thalassic — [C] relating to inland 
seas; as, Greece’s thalassic islands 
are known for their ancient archaeo- 
logical sites. 

15. exonym — [A] name foreigners 
use for a place; as, Germany is an 
exonym for Deutschland. 



VOCABULARY RATINGS 
7-10: fair 
11 - 12 : good 
13-15: excellent 
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Good 

things... 






come in small packages. 

Give the gift of storytelling. 
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Quotes 

BY CHRISTINA PALASSIO 




The shoulders I stand 
on are broad and 
strong, full of history 
and courage and love. 

How about you? 
Whose shoulders are 
you standing on? 
MOLLY JOHNSON 



Every family story has 
1,000 other stories 
contained within it, 
like an unending 
series of nesting dolls. 

ALISON PICK 



THERE’S NOTHING 
LIKE A TWO-HOUR 
TAX APPOINTMENT 
TO MAKE YOU 
QUESTION YOUR 
CAREER. 

SHAWN HITCHINS 



Give me a Murphy bed, 
a Lazy Susan, a grand- 
father clock and a bull- 
dog, and I will show you 
the meaning of comedy. 

JONATHAN GOLDSTEIN 



TIME MOVES IN ONE DIRECTION, MEMORY IN ANOTHER. 



When I started out, I 
hated the way the cit- 
ies looked. But I found 
some pleasure in 
looking at the spaces 
between buildings. 

FRANK GEHRY 




WILLIAM GIBSON 



SOMETIMES 
BAD THINGS 
HAPPEN 
TO GOOD 
ROBOTS. 

HITCHBOT 



PHOTOS: (HITCHINS) JEN SQUIRES; (PICK) THE McDERMID AGENCY; (HITCHBOT) M. HITCHBOT.COM. 
QUOTES: (HITCHINS) TWITTER (APRIL 10, 2015); (GOLDSTEIN) TWITTER (JUNE 5, 2015); (JOHNSON) 
THE WALRUS PODCAST (NOV. 25, 2014); (PICK) THE GUARDIAN (JUNE 27, 2015); (GIBSON) DISTRUST 
THAT PARTICULAR FLAVOUR (2012); (GEHRY) CBC RADIO’S THE CURRENT (JUNE 25, 2015); 
(HITCHBOT) TWITTER (AUG. 1, 2015). 



ALL THE CRITICS SAY “YEAH!” 

THE REVIEWS ARE IN... 
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SPECTACULAR CELEBRATION! 



Richard Ouzounian, Toronto Star 



FABULOUS, FUNNY “ONE OF THE BEST 
& FANTASTIC! MUSICALS I’VE EVER SEEN. 

DON'T MISS THIS ONE!" KINKY BOOTS is crazy goad." 



Jennifer Vaientyne, Breakfast Television 



Steve Paikin, TVO 



A NEW MUSICAL BASED ON A TRUE STORY 



“A FEEL GOOD SHOW. 

YOU LEAVE THE THEATRE WITH A BIG SMILE ON YOUR FACE 

and a bounce in your high-heeled step!” 

Carolyn Mackenzie, Clobal TV 

NOW ON STAGE 

ROYAL ALEXANDRA THEATRE 
260 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 

1-800-461-3333 MIRVISH.COM 



ALAN MINGO JR. 



AJ BRIDEL & GRAHAM SCOTT FLEMING 



Photos by Cylla Von Tiedemann 





•Arthritis •. • 
Arthrite Jr 



I. Odourless, natural formula 
quickly absorbs into the skin. 



2. Natural capsaicin blocks pain 
at the source and draws 
nutrients to the affected area. 



3. Inflammation is reduced, 
increasing joint mobility for 
greater comfort. 



Glide over arthritis pain this winter. 

Winter cold can trigger arthritis pain. Made with natural capsaicin extract, 
Lakota Arthritis Roll-on relieves arthritis pain fast so you can hit your 
stride all winter long. For reviews and testimonials visit Lakotaherbs.com. 



LaKOTA 




